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THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



" 'TwAS in the infancy of May," as sings the 
poet Montgomery, but meaning, in the phrase- 
ology of a novelist, that it was just the be- 
ginning of the London season, and the streets 
and the houses were all filling fast, when Mrs, 
Vavasour, wealthy, widowed, and the mother 
of an only daughter, brought her Helen up to 
town for the purpose of presenting her to the 
world, and introducing her into the best 
society she could command. 

Helen, at the age when her mother consi- 
dered this ordeal necessary, was the very pic- 
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2 THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 

tare of what a young English girl ought to 
be — the impersonification of health and 
spirits, with a tall, graceful figure, which 
seemed to gain in beauty day by day, a bril- 
liant complexion, eyes the colour of the sea 
when it looks blue—- not green— and hair 
neither brown nor red, but something of each ; 
hair that caught the sunshine wheneyer she 
moved. 

To the country life she led for eight months 
of the year did she owe this freshness, so 
seldom seen in London, and so soon lost ; and 
now, though these country habits must be 
greatly altered and modified, the roses seemed 
sufficiently dyed on Helen's cheeks, to justify 
Mrs. Vavasour in anticipating for her a great 
success in society, as far as appearance 
went. 

Whether Helen would be pronounced hand- 
some, might prove a matter of taste ; in her 
mother's opinion she was piquante^ and Mrs. 
Vavasour considered the effect that quality 
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prodacesy ^orth far more than mere beanfj. 
At all eyents, on this point it was for the 
world to judge; her mother's duty was clear 
before her — ^to bring the young girl forward 
in the best way possible, and then calmly 
await tlie result. 

No one knew better how to do this than 
Mrs. Yavasour. Long before Helen had 
passed the years of childhood, her mother 
nad Idd all her plans for the future — ^laid 
them carefully, and intended to carry them 
out skilfully; Season after season had it been 
her invariable custom to come up to her hijou 
of a house in Tilney Street, and go through a 
course of conventional dissipation — ^for Helen, 
for that precious Helen, whom no eye bad as 
yet seen, but for whom her mother was culti- 
vating with such extreme care a select circle 
of all her best friends— people who were 
likely to be useful to her in after life. 

" I do not care," she used to say, " for a 
very large circle — large circles are often 
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4 THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 

mixed ones, and my Helen shall not move ip 
mixed society." 

Fortunately, Mrs. Vavasour had a few high^ 
born acquaintances, whose friendship, long 
and tried, placed herself and her daughter at 
once in a good position in the social scale. 
To the helping hand of the venerable Duchess 
of Peverell, did Mrs. Vavasour intend in the 
first instance to apply, in order that Helen's 
presentation at Court should be under the 
best auspices. 

The Duchess had known Helefi from baby- 
hood ; had seen her in long clothes, and short 
frocks, and now laughed to think she should 
see her in her train and plumes. It was by 
the Serpentine, in one of those charming east 
winds we so constantly enjoy in May, that 
Mrs. Vavasour, a few days after her arrival 
in town, encountered the Duchess of Peverell, 
and made known her petition about the pre* 
sentation. 

It was graciously received. The Duchess 
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would be delighted to present the young 
dibutante» 

" More especially," she added, " because I 
am also to see a granddaughter at Court for the 
first time. My daughter, Lady Clan-Douglas^ 
is in town on the same errand as yourself, to 
present her eldest girl, but if your Helen is 
only half as beautiful as she promised to be 
as a child, you need not be afraid of Fanny 
Douglas as a rival, for she has the unfortunate 
Clan-Douglas locks, as red as it is possible 
for hair to be, but a very nice girl in spite of 
it. However, now tell me about Helen. I 
want to see her in * beauty unadorned,* with- 
out all her fine feathers ; come to me quietly 
€0me evening — come to-morrow, in fact, \^hen 
I shall only have two or three friends with 
me. Let me see your Helen as she is, and 
make acquaintance with her." 

Nothing could have happened more fortu- 
nately. Mrs. Vavasour was delighted at this 
opening, and turned her horses' heads home- 
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wards^ to inform Helen of this her first invita- 
tion ; bat, as she drove home, another thought 
struck her. The Duchess's " few friends'' was 
no doubt an evening party, and as yet Helen's 
wardrobe was by no means complete, since 
none of the dresses which had been ordered 
had come home. 

To the magazifiy then, of the first modiste 
of the day. La Folie by name (a quondam 
lady's maid of her own, but now perched on 
the very pinnacle of fashion), drove Mrs. 
Vavasour, and there Helen's mother found 
the mother of the other dibutantej Lady 
Fanny Douglas. 

"Ordering a dress," said Lady Clan- 
Douglas, languidly, " for my mother's 
party to-morrow night. I hope you are 
going?" 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Vavasour, " and I 
no longer go out alone. I have brought my 
Helen to town this season, and the Duchess 
has kindly promised to present her. She 
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wiBhed US, however, to go in quietly, and see 
her to-morrow evening." 

" How like my mother !** and Lady Clan- 
Donglas laaghed ; ^^ this is the first season I 
have spent in town since my children were 
babies, and to my moss-grown ideas, her 
quiet evenings ate regular assemblies. I con- 
clude I shall get accustomed to it, but beware 
of the Duchess's ^few friends;' look what 
La Folic decrees for Fanny" — and a pale 
green tarlatane, with here and there a water- 
lily was displayed. 

Mrs. Vavasour said nothing; she only 
remembered what the Duchess had remarked 
about the ^^ unfortunate Clan-Douglas locks," 
and her own mind was made up immediately, 
though in silence. * Helen should have white — 
pure, spotless, simple or costly, according to 
its texture — but white, and white only. The 
dress which had cost Lady Clan->Douglas two 
hours of anxious colloquy, was only fit, in 
the opinion of Mrs. Vavasour, for a balL 
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Helen's should be a contrast — Helen, as far 
as dress could make her, should be faultless, 
for it was for Helen alone that Mrs. Vavasour 
thought, and moved, and lived, and laboured. 
Having had but this one object in life, her 
whole study had been ever since her widow- 
hood, to do her duty by her child. 

Every one has their own ideas of duty. 
Some adopt one system, some another. Mrs. 
Vavasour's idea was, that to place her 
daughter well in the world, was the one great 
achievement absolutely required of her, and 
to effect this end, she had come up to town 
with a certain set of plans, projects, and in* 
tentions, which it had taken her perhaps 
years and years to concoct. 

Of these, Helen of course knew nothing. 
* Rather wearied, as her mind expanded, with 
leading a country life for eight months in the 
year, although passionately fond of that home 
and its pleasures, she felt charmed when her 
seventeenth birthday drew nigh, and she knew 
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that instead of now taking her constitutional 
walks twice a day in Hjde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens, and being sent to bed at 
nine o'clock, she slionld accompany her 
mother to all the brilliant scenea into which the 
Morning Post had given her some little in- 
sight. 

And she had been well tutored, too, as to 
the part she was to perform in this new act 
in the drama of her life, yet her merry nature 
rebelled against many of the precepts which 
she was told were to make her perfection. 
Still, on the whole, her mother was satisfied 
with her. 

"She will do very well," were her parting 
words to the last govemesB — Helen sang well, 
played well, danced well, and looked well — 
and the reply was, " I fear nothing for her 
except a singular tenacity of purpose— a sort 
of impetuoas firmness, which I always tell 
her must he kept subservient to reason and 
common sense, otherwise those under whose 
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control she is to be may have trouble with 
her/' 

The governess looked beneath the snrface-— 
the mother's glance was more anperficial — 
consequently the caution of the former was 
lost upon the latter, and Helen was emanci* 
pated from the hands of the one, and taken 
into the custody of the other, without either 
doubt or fear as to what the future might 
bring forth. 

^* You are going on an immense round of 
visits, mamma, to-day," said Helen, the morn- 
ing on which our story opens ; " I may go 
with you, I suppose ?" 

But this was not a part of Mrs. Vavasour's 
plans. 

" Not to-day, Helen ; I shall go round and 
leave cards everywhere, and then return and 
take you a drive. I had rather you did not 
appear just yet; in the mean time, occupy 
yourself, and I shall say not at home, as re- 
member it will be one of my most strict rules 
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that you receive no yiaitors in my absences 
from home. After to«day^ you will always 
be my companion;" and Helen, gay and 
happy, readily consented, for the bay-window 
of the little house in Tilney Street com- 
manded a view of incessant gaieties, car* 
riages, horses, and pedestrians, all attractive 
and delightful to a novice, although only 
viewed from behind the thickly flowered 
muslin curtains, from which she had stringent 
orders not to emerge. 

And then off started Mrs. Vavasour, her 
card-case full of cards, her head full of busi- 
ness, and it was on her return from the Bel- 
gravian quarter to the old world of Grosvenor 
and Berkeley Squares, that she was so fortu- 
nate as to have that meeting with the Duchess 
of Peverell. 

It was fortunate in more respects than one ; 
it was not only that it was a start in life 
under the most favourable circumstances, but 
it was a public announcement to all her circle 
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that she had entered at once with her daughter 
into those great gates of rank which so often 
close con temp tuoasly against mere riches. 

And the flattering words of the Dachess 
rang pleasantly in her ears ; the cordial re* 
ception of Lady Clan-Donglas had flattered 
her — ^the plain face even of Lady Fanny had 
had its charms ; in fact, she felt she had made 
good progress for one day, so Mrs. Vavasour 
went home with the pleasing consciousness 
that she had done her duty — so, far, at all 
events — and had now only to prepare her 
daughter for the treat in store for her. 

At the bay-window, still peeping out from 
behind the muslin curtains, stood Helen, 
watching for her mother's return ; and as the 
carriage drove up, she flew down into the hall 
to meet her — her hair all wild; and her face 
radiant with delight. 

A shade of vexation crossed Mrs. Vava- 
sour's countenance, and she inwardly congra- 
tulated herself that no eyes but her own were 
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there to see her Helen in this frenzy of self** 
forgetfulness. 

" My child, my, dear child I — up-stairs, I 
beg of you ! What is it ? How can you 
rush down into the hall before the servants in 
this extraordinary manner ? Up-stairs, pray, 
and then you can tell me " 

And all the way up«stairs, not waiting till 
she had decorously reached the drawing-room, 
Helen was pouring into her mother's ear the 
history of the delightful surprise she had had 
that afternoon ; how that there had been a 
knock and voices at their door, which had 
seemed to strike with a sort of presentiment 
on Helen's heart ; how that she had actually 
listened over the bannisters — had heard the 
"Not at home" firmly persisted in — had 
then actually peeped, and caught sight of a 
well-known face retreating disappointed ; and 
unable to resist the temptation, how that she 
had finally flown down-stairs^-no doubt in the 
J3ame wild way in which she had welcomed 
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her mother — ^and thrown herself impetaoQsly 
into the arms of her dearest friend and child- 
hood's companion, Eva Tremlett, long sepa- 
rated from her by the exigencies of education, 
bat now just emancipated from Manheim and 
a myriad of masters, to take her place amongst 
the young ladies of the approaching season. 

*^ And, oh, mamma ! she is so pretty, so 
wonderfully improved, and so beautifully 
dressed! And Mrs. Tremlett has taken a 
house in Berkeley Square, and Mr. Tremlett 
has just been returned member for Boreham 
— but you knew that, of course — and they 
can take us down to the House any night we 
like, to hear the debates, and " 

" They^ my dear?" asked Mrs. Vavasour, 
with dignified composure, the moment she 
could edge in a word ; " who came here with 
Eva?" 

" Her brother, mamma — Peyton. Do you 
not remember Peyton, the Westminster boy, 
who used to spend all his holidays and the 
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Saints' days here ? So he sajs, for I am sare 
I forgot all aboat him/' 

** Mj dear Helen, I gave strict orders that 
whenever I was absent from home, and you 
left alone, no one should be admitted/' 

^*But Eva, mamma! Eva, my greatest 
friend, who used to be like a sister ! " 

^^ You should not interfere with orders left 
with the servants, my child. It puzzles 
them ; they do not know how to act if, after 
persisting that we are not at home, you rush 
out, as I fear you did, and spoil the denial by 
a personal contradiction t My dear Helen, 
you are too old for this. It must not happen 
again, for if it does, you will vex me ex- 
ceedingly." 

Mrs. Vavasour did not like, did not think 
it politic, to own how very much it had 
already vexed her. 

^^ But Eva, mamma ! Eva ! " persisted the 
young girl. 

*^ My child, it seems she was not alone/' 
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" No, mamma, but only Peyton with her* 
And, oh, mamma ! they came on purpose to 
beg ttuch a favour, and I said I would ask 
you, and I thought you would surely say yes, 
just for a great, great treat, and it was that 
I might drink tea with Eva to-morrow ; not 
late tea, mamma — early tea at seven, because 
Mr. and Mrs. Tremlett dine out." 

What a transition for Mrs. Vavasour ! to 
think of her having to bring down her ideas 
from the soirie of a duchess to th^ tea-table 
of Eva Tremlett ! And what an annoyance, 
too, to think that this invitation should just 
have come at a moment when it would com- 
pletely take the bloom off the aristocratic 
party which she had wished her Helen to 
adorn with her best and freshest looks. To 
accept Eva's invitation was, of course, out of 
the question — it would have been so under 
any circumstances, for Mrs. Vavasour had 
private reasons on that subject — but the worst 
of it was that Helen would now go to the 
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Duchess of Pevereirs, feeling acutely that she 
was performing, an act of duty at a high price 
and great . sacrifice ; and the face of blank 
dismay with which she listened to her mother's 
plans for the following evening, fully proved 
this. 

Mrs. Vavasour had to lecture her seriously 
for above an hour before she could bring 
Helen to a due sense of the importance of 
her premier pas in the world, and the great 
advantage of being seen at the Duqhess of 
Peverell's in this friendly way. The ^uiet 
tea with Eva Tremlett, talking over old days, 
was worth a dozen Duchess's friendly soirees 
to Helen Vavasour's mind ; and it was not 
until the dressmaker from Madame La Folie's 
was announced, and fabrics and Wreaths of 
exquisite beauty were displayed, that she at 
all got over it, and even then it was with a 
dejected pen that she wrote her excuses to 
her friend : 

** Dearest Eva — When mamma came 
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home, I found she had made an engagement 
for me for to«morrow evening. How grieved 
I am, no words can express. I thought, so 
few days as we have been in town, that we 
should have had a little peace before the 
great whirl began, but mamma met the Duchess 
of Peverell out driving to-day, and she insisted 
on our going to her to-morrow evening. 
Mamma says it is proper that I should be 
seen at her house, and I suppose one party 
leads to many ; but still I am determined to 
make opportunities of meeting you, so in 
spite of obstacles, never forget your affec- 
tionate 

" Helen." 

" Now," said Mrs. Tremlett, when her 
daughter read this note out aloud, ^* that is 
partly Helen writing and partly Mrs. Va- 
vasour. I can trace the mother's dictation 
through the young girl's natural wording of 
regret, but it is so exactly Mrs. Vavasour that 
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I am not the least surprised. If she sncoeeds 
in launching her daughter into this style of 
society, you must make up your mind, Eva, 
to lose your friend. They -will n^er come 
down from dukes and duchesses to us.*' 

"Are the two circles so entirely incom- 
patible?" asked young Peyton Tremlett, 
looking up from his book, with a smile. 

" Not to gentlemen so much,^ replied his 
mother, " for they move in every sphere ; and as 
for you young barristers,'' she added, laughing, 
as she glanced with some complacency at the 
handsome face and figure of her son, " you 
are welcome guests everywhere, but as far as 
regards ourselves and Helen Vavasour, you 
will see it will be as I say, and as her own 
note insinuates ; there will be obstacles, and 
even Helen, with all her determination, will 
not be able to surmount them." 

Could Mrs. Vavasour have been invisibly 
present during this short dialogue, it would 
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have made no difFerence to her. Her plans, 
as I have said, were all laid, quietly bat very 
systematically ; and not even the ties of old 
friendship would have induced her to diverge 
from her course. Not that she intended to 
drop the acquaintance of the Tremlett family ; 
on the contrary, she fully meant to cultivate 
it after her own fashion, for they were people of 
good position, her ^ near neighbours in the 
country, and the father had lately been re- 
turned member for their mutual division of 
the county where Mrs, Vavasour possessed a 
little place hardly to be dignified by the title 
of " my place in the country," but still just 
nice enough to run down to on all occasions, 
and small enough to shut up when she did 
not require it 

It was here that Helen's girlhood had been 
passed and her education conducted ; but the 
Tremletts had followed a different plan. 
When their Eva was old enough for masters, 
they had taken her abroad; and the boy 
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whose career had begun at Westminster was 
sent to be finished at Bonn : and thus there 
had been a long break in the acquaintance. 

All this time Mrs. Vavasonr had been 
"laying her, plans/' season by season, and 
year by year ; thinking and dreaming of 
nothing bat the health, thie welfare, the edu- 
cation, and the future position of her only 
child. Consequently — the ruling passion of 
her life always uppermost — she never saw an 
old friend, or made a new acquaintance, with- 
out the questions instinctively rising in her 
mind, ''Of what use will they be? Will 
they be worth visiting ? " 

On the present occasion her first thought 
was, " I must see in what society the Trem- 
letts move* before I allow an intimacy to 
spring up. It is far easier to bring one on, 
than to break one off." 
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CHAPTER II. 

And that was a true sayings Mrs. Yavasoar^ 
and only one amongst the many of your wise, 
worldly maxims. 

So she took her daughter to the Duchess 
of Peverell*s, and there, seated on an ottoman 
by the side of Lady Clan-Douglas, with Helen 
very near, making acquaintance with a shy 
young lady with a green dress and scarlet 
hair, Mrs. Vavasour was in her element. 
Helen, she knew, could stand comparison with 
most rivals, but by Lady Fanny she looked 
positively beautiful. " And besides," thought 
Mrs. Vavasour, " it is a good acquaintance 
for her." 
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Then came the Duchess^ in the course of 
her travels round the room. ^^Mj dear Mrs. 
Vavasour, you have deceived me» and not 
done your daughter justice. She is charming, 
and she has more than beauty — fiheiBpigtiante. 
I am quite ddighted with her, and she is 
dressed to perfection ! " 

Lady CIan*Douglas turned mournfully to 
Mrs, Vavasour. 

*^ So she is, and I am so vexed at Fanny's 
appearance to-night. That green is most 
trying, and I wish now she had come in 
white. Who made your Helen's dress ? " 

Mrs. Vavsusour explained that it was La 
Folie. 

" How very odd ! because Fanny's is not 
nearly so nicely done, and the colour.... ..She 

ought to have recommended white. Yet I 
beard her taste was undeniable." 

" So it is," remarked Mrs. Vavasour ; 
^^ but perhaps she thought green would suit 
Lady Fanny's delicate complexion best ; be- 
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sides/' she added, smiling, *^ I suppose it is 
only the first dress of fifty." 

** Oh ! as to that we have had no time yet 
to make proper preparations, only this being 
her first appearance " 

" And my Helen's, too I " 

^'Exactly; so that one feels a sort of 
anxiety that a first impression should be a 
favourable one, and that, in my opinion, 
Fanny's is not. My mother said something 
very like it when we came in, and you know 
the Duchess always tells us what she 
thinks." 

Meanwhile the rooms began filling, and 
Helen soon understood what it was to be 
asked to meet " a few friends." Lonely in 
the crowd, her thoughts turned to the Trem- 
letts, and she wondered how they were passing 
their evening. She wished she had Eva by 
her side instead of the silent, shy girl who 
seemed to have no thought beyond her bou- 
quet, until,,at last, fortunately, Helen started 
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a happy subject, having failed with half a 
dozen. 

" Are you fond of the country ? '* she 
asked. 

Lady Fanny's eyes lighted up. 

*^ Indeed I am ! I never wished to leave 
it, only mamma said it was necessary." 

Helen thought to herself that, in that re- 
spect, there was a great similarity of opinion 
between her own mother and Lady Clan- 
Douglas. 

^* One has so many amusements there/' 
Lady Fanny continued, '^and here I have 
nothing but my horse." 

" What others have you in Scotland ? " 
asked Helen, by way of comparing tastes. 

"X)h ! amusements for every season of the 
yean In summer we have the fishing and 
shooting. I always go up on the moors with 
papa; and fly-fishing my brother Douglas 
taught me. I delight in it ; and I delight in 
walking or riding in the crisp heather, and 

VOL. I. C 
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hearing the rash of wings when the birds 
rise. Were you ever in Scotland, Miss 
Vavasour ? " 

"Never; I should like it," said Helen, 
briefly. 

" Yes, if you care for the country." 

" I live there half the year." 

"But where?" 

" On the south coast." 

" Then you have the sea ! Ah ! I would 
give worlds to be nearer the sea. However, 
one cannot have everything. In winter when 
the lakes at Clan-Douglas are frozen, I skate. 
My brother teaches rae. Then when I am 
not on my feet, I am in my saddle. So now 
you know pretty well what my life is. Tell 
me yours." 

" A garden, and a pony, and a basket 
carriage," said Helen, smiling; "I think 
that is the extent of my amusements." 

" Shall you ride in town ? " 

" I think not. You know I have no bro- 
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thers to take me about and amuse me; 
besides, mine is not a London ponj — ^I go 
about in a very wild way at Boreham, and 
my equipage there would be despised in Hyde 
Park." 

^^ Just what I like ! " exclaimed Lady 
Fanny, thawing rapidly under Helen's genial 
simplicity ; ** that is the way to enjoy one's* 
self, but in town everything is so constrained, 
one must not do this or that because it is not 
usual ! So mamma tells me every hour of the 
day ; and really if it were not for my horses, 
I should be miserable. I have three horses of 
my own." 

" How delightful ! " murmured Helen. 

*^ I could not live without them," continued 
Lady Fanny, emphatically; "I ride every 
morning, and I should ride every afternoon, 
too, if mamma would spare me. Perhaps," 
she added, rather timidly, " we could ride to- 
gether some day ? " 

'' But I have no horse," said Helen. 

C 2 
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** I know ; but I have three, as I told yoa. 
Perhaps Mrs. Vavasour would let you ride 
one of them, if papa went with us?** 

Helen's eyes sparkled. She gave a de- 
lighted assent, and the evening from that 
moment took a different character. Till then 
it had been very dull for both those young 
girls; no music, no dancing — nothing but 
conversation, in which, as neither knew any 
one in the room, they could not be expected 
to join. They had been introduced to each 
other upon the express understanding that 
they were to be friends. The Duchess had 
said to her granddaughter, "Now, Fanny 
niy dear, amuse Miss Vavasour." And Helen 
had been told by her mother that Lady Fanny 
Douglas would be a very eligible friend for 
her, and one whom she would be sure to meet 
everywhere, so that the only wonder was that 
with the contradictory spirit of human nature, 
they did not take a mutual dislike to each 
other. 
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. Luckily, however, in an unpremeditated 
way, a topic of piutual interest had been 
started — a topic on which, perhaps, a few 
seasons later, twd debutantes would hardly 
have found any pleasure in conyersing ; but 
these two were very young and new to the 
world. Helen listened with deep attention to 
the description of mornings on the mooni, 
days by the river where the salmon congre- 
gated, and picnics on the mountains. She 
forgot, as she heard Lady Fanny describe 
these her favourite pursuits in glowing colours, 
that from henceforth, for perhaps many a 
spring, dinners, balls, and parties were to be 
her sphere of amusement. After these springs 
would come summers at Boreham, her pretty 
little sea-side home : and that was enjoyable, 
certainly, but how different to the grand scale 
of Highland pleasures described by the young 
Scotch girl ! 

Lady Fanny, on her part, found Helen an 
admirable listener, and very easy to get on 
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^ith| 80 the evening sped swiftly; ^'yet 
still/' said Helen, to Mrs. Vayasour, as they 
drove home, ^^it was a very stupid party, 
mamma, was it not ? *' 

No ; Mrs. Vavasoar did not consider it so 
by any means ; on the contrary, she thought 
it was a great success — an evening by no 
means thrown away, for Helen had been ex* 
ceedingly admired, and was to appear, a few 
nights later, at an impromptu dance to be 
given by a very fashionable lady, Mrs. Audley , 
who had begged to be presented to Mrs. 
Vavasour. 

" Immensely rich," whispered the Duchess, 
" and only one son ! " 

•* So, Helen," said Mrs. Vavasour, at break- 
fast, ^' we must go to La Folic again to-day, 
to see about a ball-dress." 

Helen's countenance fell. 

"Oh, mamma! but you will call on the 
Tremletts ? " 

" If we have time, my darling." 
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** But we can make time surely. Yoa will 
admire Eya so ; she is so pretty/* 

*< Look at this list/* said her mother, holding 
up a long paper ; ^ all this mnsfr be done to« 
day. All these visits ought to be paid before 
we are seen at Mrs. Audley's.'* 
'^ And why, mamma ? '* 
'^ Because, my dear, we shall meet all the 
world there, and my cards must be left at all 

these places first, if possible, otherwise " 

^<But, mamma, the Tremletts themselres 
may be there, and suppose you have not 
called. Will not that be the same thing ? " 

** It is scarcely likely, my dear, that they 
know Mrs. Audley," said Mrs. Vayasonr, 
reservedly; "however, if we possibly can, 
we will certainly leave cards on Mrs. Tremlett 

or send them." 

Helen looked sad and sorry. She liked 
her new friend Lady Fanny, but that stran- 
gers should rise up between herself and Eva 
Tremlett pained her. She wished to start 
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directly after breakfast with her maid and see 
her, but to this her mother objected. 

*' No, my dear. An hour's fresh air in the 
Park will do you good, but not the air of the 
streets/' and Helen had to obey. 

As far as she had gone, Mrs. Vasavour was 
perfectly satisfied with the manner in which 
she had opened upon her long-laid plans ; she 
wished, as the dearest wish of her heart, to 
do her duty by Helen« and she was doing it, 
cautiously, carefully, steadily. She felt that 
even at an occasional sacrifice of her daughter's 
will and pleasure, she must be firm, so that 
day, although she certainly did call on very 
many of their country friends, who had come 
up to town, like themselves, for the season — 
the Tremletts amongst them — it was at an 
hour when no one was at home. 

And in the whirl and the excitement of 
driving from house to house, and then shopping^ 
and choosing ball dresses, Helen got over her 
disappointment, and her friend Eva was no 
longer so ever-present in her thoughts. 
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The next morning she rode with Lady 
Fanny Douglas for the first time; not a formal 
canter up and down Rotten Row, but a brisk 
trot along the roads up to Hampstead, a gallop 
over the common^ and home through the 
Willesden lanes. 

" Fanny is not quite a London young lady 
yet/' said Lord Clan-Douglas, as he drew in 
his horse, to see Helen safely dismounted at 
her own door, " so that must be my apology 
for taking you so far from the gay world. We 
gain in health by a ride like this, whilst a 
saunter in the afternoon amongst a crowd of 
equestrians would never preserve our Highland 
roses." 

" Did you meet any one you know ?" was 
Mrs. Vavasour's first question, as Helen came 
in looking the very picture of brilliant health. 

" Not a soul," was her reply ; '* but such a 
ride ! worth a thousand in Hyde Park !" 

'* The day will come when neither she nor 

C5 
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Lady Fanny will think so/' thought Mrs. 
Vavasoar to herself, but she said nothing. 

Every morning that Helen did not ride, she 
was sent out as a matter of duty to take an 
early walk with her maid across the Park. 
This was a part of Mrs. Vavasour's plans, for 
she did not intend her Helen ever to show 
symptoms of late hours, and knew that no 
Rowland's Kalydor was so great a preserva- 
tive of beauty as fresh air in the morning, 
and a rest on her bed, before the balls began, 
in the evening. 

On the morning of Mrs. Audley's dance, as 
Helen was taking this, to her, irksome walk, 
it suddenly occurred to her that she would 
extend it as far as Kensington Gardens, '^ to 
vaiy the penance," as she observed to the 
stiff-starch abigail appointed to take charge 
of her. 

** I do not know what your mamma would 
say, Miss Vavasour," said Benson. 

^^ So that we are home to our time, what 
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does it signify ?" retained Helen, and on she 
walked, delighted once more to be under 
green trees. 

She little knew the treat in store for her. 

'* Helen !" cried a voice, as steps pnrsued 
faer's, and the next moment Eva Tremlett and 
her brother were by her side. A delighted 
greeting, a few harried qaestions, and the 
trio were soon all on their way again towards 
home. 

" We may as well walk as far as Tilney 
Street with yoa," said Miss Tremlett, ** it lies 
all in our way, for Peyton is going to his 
chambers, and drops me at home, and we so 
seldom meet, Helen. '* 

" Ah !" cried her friend, with genuine 
regret in her voice, " it is not my fault. You 
know I live quite by rule here. I walk as a 
duty in this, the early morning ; I drive as a 
duty all the afternoon ; I lie down to rest as 
a duty in the evening, unless we dine out, 
which is not often, and then I go and dance, 
not as a duty, all night." 
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Mr. Tremlett laughed, 

*^ I am glad to hear/' said he, ** that there 
is at least some portion of the twenty-four 
hours not devoted to dutj, since duty is 
seldom pleasure." 

*^ But, Helen, you ride sometimes/' said her 
friend Eva, ^^ Peyton met you on Hampstead 
Heath the other day." 

"Did you?" exclaimed Helen, turning 
towards Mr. Tremlett quickly, " I never saw 
you." 

** And yet I did myself the honour of taking 

off my hat. See what. it is to be a humble 

individual on foot, when lords and ladies send 

the summer's dust flying in showers over 
you." 

" And you were riding with a young lady 
with intensely red hair," added Eva. 

" I was," answered Helen ; " that was Lady 
Fanny Douglas, a very nice girl in spite of 
her hair, though I assure you under a black 
net it looks lovely." 
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And her brother, I suppose," said Mr. 
Tremlett, looking straight before him. 

" Oh, no !" cried Helen, laughing, " not 
that old man ! that was Lord Clan*I)ouglas 
himself. I never saw Lady Fanny's brother, 
though I have heard a great deal of him. He 
is out of town, I think." 

" He has been," returned Mr. Tremlett. 

" Oh, then you know them !" exclaimed 
Helen, with her usual vivacity, immediately 
thinking to herself how fortunate, because 
she might now meet her friend Eva some- 
times. 

" I was at Oxford with Lord Douglas. I 
have not seen him for years," was the reply ; 
" only the peculiar hair struck me, and I con- 
cluded that Lady Fanny's escort might be her 
brother." 

They were now approaching Park Lane. 

" Ah, we have walked too fast !" said 
Helen, with a sigh ; " here we are, nearly at 
home." 
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** But, surely, if yoa walk every day at this 
boar, we might meet occasionally?" pleaded 
her friend, 

Helen looked perplexed, and a sly smile 
larked at the corner of Mr. Tremlett's lips. 
He thought he knew what was passing in that 
young girPs heart. He thought he saw that, 
with all her anxiety to be friendly and affec- 
tionate according to her nature, she was not 
a free agent. He waited with some curiosity 
for her reply. 

" But I do not always walk — sometimes I 
ride,'* said she, plaintively ; " yet still,*' she 
added, more cheerfully, " we might take our 
chance, might we not ? this has been such a 
real treat !" 

They were now in Tilney Street. 

" Any balls to-night ?" asked Eva with a 
smile. 

" Yes, Mrs. Audley's, and we dine out." 

" I shall have the pleasure of meeting you 
at Mrs. Audley's," said Mr. Tremlett, "but 
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of course you are already engaged for hulf 
the evening.** 

'* Indeed I am not,*' laagbed Helen, ** so 
yon will not escape me; I hold you pledged." 

" Not for the first dance?** 

" Yes — the very first after we arrive ; but 
by that time you, perhaps, will be engaged?'* 

'^I shall not think of dancing till you 
come," was the answer ; and Helen ran up- 
stairs in an ecstacy of spirits. She thought 
they were entirely owing to her having met 
Eva Tremlett, and she told her news with 
great glee. ^^ There, mamma ! you see they 
go to Mrs, Audley's, so they are in good 
society!" was her triumphant exclamation, 
but somehow she entirely forgot to say she 
had engaged herself for the first dance to 
Peyton Tremlett. Perhaps it was because, 
as she cast her eyes round the room, she 
espied La Folie, the milliner, surrounded by 
boxes, and the tables spread with flowers, 
satins, silks, and lace. 
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It was a question of choosing her Court 
dress, and in a few minutes Helen was as 
deep in the engrossing subject as even her 
mother, yet now and then a sudden flash o£ 
joyousness would light up her eyes, and a 
snatch of some gay song would burst from 
her lips, and these did not owe their origin 
entirely to the happiness of selecting that 
exquisite toilette. It was a something totally 
independent of trains and feathers. 

" But Madame La Folie !" she suddenly 
exclaimed, ** you know my dress for to-night 
is of much more consequence than the Court 

dress.'* 

(Since when have you thought so, fair 
Helen?) Mrs. Yavasour made a gesture of 
annoyance. 

"Helen, what a child you are! be serious, 
for once." 

But Helen was quite serious. Not one 
thought would she give to the material of her 
train, or the clusters of apple blossoms which 
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were to adorn it, until the ball-dress for the 
evening was produced, and then she was satis* 
fied. It was perfect, and La Folie looked at 
it with the pride which a mother bestows on 
her oifspring. White, white, all white ; the 
rich satin slip, the clouds of delicate net, the 
bouquets of lilies of the valley. 

^' It will be the prettiest dress in the room,'' 
said Mrs. Vavasour. 

^^ And Mademoiselle herself will not be 
eclipsed/' added the milliner in a low voice. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

It must not be understood by this prelimi- 
nary sketch that Mrs, Vavasour occupied an 
isolated position in society, and was trying by 
every means to work her way into a wider 
and higher sphere. On the contrary, she 
stood, and had stood for very many years, the 
centre of an admiring throng of friends and 
acquaintance, besides relations, having a sister 
and three daughters resident in London. 

But as yet she had stood alone ; now, she 
was introducing a daughter ; and this made a 
vast difference both in her own conduct, and 
in the manner in which it was regarded by 
those around her. 
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As for her sister, Mrs. Compton, and the 
three daughters — ^girls who had run the 
gauntlet of the London balls for from five to 
eight seasons, in rather mixed and motley 
assemblies — they were not disposed to wateh 
the proceedings of aunt Vavasour with very 
lenient eyes; perhaps, bemg relations, they 
eould hardly be expected to do so. They 
were all very fond of Helen personally, but 
that she should start in the new line drawn 
out for her by her mother, and be raised as it 
were over all their heads, was not likely to be 
tolerated quietly ; so they made their re- 
marks, and family remarks generally travel 
round, in the most mysterious and unaccount- 
able manner, to the persons upon whom they 
have been made. 

**Only fancy Aunt Vavasour and Helen 
having been at the Duchess of Peverell's the 
other night!" cried Miss Compton, shaking 
the Morning Post into shape, with indignant 
warmth ; *^ here are their names : it seems to 
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have teen merely an * At Home,' though — 
not a ball." 

" They could not have known a soul 
there/' said Grace, the second daughter, 
calmly. 

" I think she might have taken one of us ?" 
exclaimed Rose, the family baby ; " particu- 
larly when she has only Helen on her hands — 
but Aunt Vavasour has not patronized us so 
much this year as usual." 

** You must let your aunt go her own way, 
ray dears," said their mother; "she has always 
some plots and plans which are beyond my 
comprehension, and so she had when she i;vas 
a girl. She never could do anything, how- 
ever insignificant, in a straightforward man- 
ner ; and sometimes she used to tantalize us 
dreadfully with her manoeuvres. However, 
I understand her better now than I used in 
those old days ; I can see now at what she is 
aiming." 

"Something for Helen, of course," said 
one of the sisters. 
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" Yes, of course ; she lives only for her— ^ 
she would like her to marry well " — and Mrs, 
Compton gave a sort of half sigh, as if she 
also^ could she choose, would like the same 
thing in her own case. 

" But there is such a thing as flying too 
high," returned Rose, who, being younger 
than the rest, thought herself privileged to be 
rather flippant; "for my part, I had rather 
have a good dance with all my old partners, 
were they Smiths, Browns, dr Jones's, than 
sit in solitary state at the reception of a 
duchess, and never speak to a soul, as Grace 
says." 

Before very long, these remarks certainly 
did travel to Mrs. Vavasour's ears. 

" I cannot help what my sister Compton 
thinks, or what the girls say," said she, 
much annoyed all the same ; " I only know 
that I must do what I consider my duty 
towards Helen, without deference to the feel- 
ings or sentiments of others. I do not wish 
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to hold 'Kdffa aloof firom her fiunily, bnt I 
am not compelled to identify her with their 
aet by allowing her to be seen at all their 
parties* When they have what I call a good 
one, she shall go to it." 

And it so happened that Mr. and Mis. 
Compton had a dinner party the yeiy night 
of Mrs. Andley's ball, and Mrs. Vavasonr, 
haying ascertained it was worth accepting, 
had accepted ; and Helen, in her new ball 
dress, over which La Folie had actually pre* 
sided in person, entered amongst the guests 
like a creature of another sphere. There 
was a nameless air about her which attracted 
a sort of silent admiration, even from her 
own sex ; and that night her cousins watched 
her as if spell-bound. No wonder the 
mother was proud of such a child. They 
were proud of her themselves, though they 
would not admit it, even to each other. 

About ten o'clock, Helen's eyes turned 
frequently and wistfully towards the clock. 
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It bad been to ber an endless dinner and a 
tedious evening. 

'' Is it not time, mamma ?" whispered she 
at last. 

Mrs. Yayasoar smiled, for sbe saw tbat her 
sister's ear had caught the words. 

*^ Helen's first ball/' said she, apologeti- 
cally; and Mrs. Compton answered politely 
that it was very natural. However, ten was 
too early. Mrs. Vavasour's ball hours were 
from eleven till two. Not a moment earlier — 
to make up a first quadrille ; not a moment 
later — but to leave soon enough to be re- 
gretted. 

Mrs. Vavasour remembered the day when 
she herself was a young beauty, and when 
partners used to follow her in numbers all 
down stairs, entreating for one more dance, 
and it was refused with a smile and a shake 
of the head, "The latest to arrive — the 
earliest to depart — that is the way to be ap- 
preciated," said the mothers of her day. 
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My Helen," said she, as they drove to 
Mrs. Audley's, " remember this is a new 
circle into which we are entering. Do not 
be disappointed if you do not dance often ; 
when you have been out a little more you 
will be better known." 

Nevertheless, the names of Mrs. and Miss 
Vavasour had hardly been shouted from voice 
to voice till they reached the drawing-room 
door, than a young man came forward — ^a low 
bow — there was no time for more — and 
Helen, radiant, was led to join the dancers. 

Mrs. Vavasour was put out. She had 
wished Helen to dance the first with Colonel 
Audley, and had not calculated on her being 
appropriated the very instant she entered the 
room (before she had had time to make a 
sensation!) and that, too, by a stranger. 
But calmly and quietly she made her way to 
a seat, and found herself by the side of Lady 
Clan-Douglas and her daughter. 

" Is Helen dancing?" asked the young girl. 
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anxiously; "I have onlj had one partner — 
where is she ?" 

" She was carried off before we had fairly 
made onr appearance— I do not know her 
partner/' replied Mrs. Vavasour ; and at that 
moment the crowd divided, and Helen was 
seen standing Just opposite. 

''Dear me!" exclaimed Lady Gan-Douglas, 
in her sleepy way, *^ I am sure tee ought to 
know him at all events, for we never go any- 
where without meeting him. That is Mr. 
Tremlett, son of the new member for Bore- 
ham." 

In a moment, Mrs. Vavasour's motherly 
eyes fixed themselves on the young man 
before her, and in the fine chiselled face she 
instantly recognised the regular features of the 
Westminster boy who, ten years before, had 
passed his Saturdays and Sundays regularly 
beneath her roof. 

Yes, that was Peyton Tremlett, without a 
doubt ; improved beyond anything she could 

VOL. I. D 
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have imagined possible ; gay, careless, easy in 
his manners, with just a touch of hauteur in 
the toss of his head, but in all respects the 
very man to take a young girl's fancy. 

And Helen was evidently enjoying that 
quadrille a great deal too much. 

"It will never do!" — ^thus ran the maternal 
soliloquy — '* he can have little or nothing — 
only just called to the bar, too—- and two 
brothers in India — Helen must have made 
this engagement when she met them this 
morning — very unfortunate, and must be 
guarded against." 

But in spite of this dangerous beginning, 
that evening was one series of triumphs and 
conquests to Helen. Colonel Audley, the 
gay young guardsman, whom the Duchess 
had slyly alluded to as " an only son," was 
unremitting in his attentions. Lord Douglas 
scarcely left her side. A host of unknown 
admirers asked for an introduction, and 
Peyton Treml^tt stood leaning in a doorway. 
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with a curl on his well-cut lip, and a glitter 
in hia deep-set eyes, which was called aoper- 
cilionsness by the crowd aroand him, but 
which, nevertheless, did not prevent Helen 
Vavasour, the belle of the room, passing 
purposely, close to him, and saying in a low 
voice, " Almost two o'clock, and I promised 
the last dance to you." 

And he carried her off coolly to all appear- 
ance, but with the coolness of triumph, and 
Mrs. Vavasour made a memorandum in her 
own mind that Helen must be taught with- 
out loss of time that to dance three times 
in the evening with the same partner — unless 
he happened to be undeniably eligible — was a 
breach of the rules of propriety which must 
not occur again — that is, not with that indi- 
vidual. 

'* Mamma, Lord Douglas asked me five or 
six times !" 

" Yes, my dear, but that is very different — 
D2 
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I mean to say, you were engaged, and could 
not dance with him." 

" And I danced twice with Colonel Audley, 
and if it had not been nearly time to go, I 
should have been actaaDy obliged to dance a 
third time with hira." 

" Still, my dear, remember that I object to 
your making yourself conspicuous. Somehow 
or other, Peyton Tremlett appears to be very 
well known in society." 

" Oh ! yes, mamma ; and Lord Douglas said 
that he was supposed to be one of the rising 
young men of the day. And Mrs. Tremlett is 
going to give a ball — ^you will go, mamma, 
surely ?" 

There was some doubt mingled with the 
anxious toue of that qneetion, but it was soon 
■ set at rest. Mrs. Vavasour had no intention 
of affronting the Tremletta, and smilingly re- 
assured her daughter. 

" If we are invited, my dear, I shall be very 
glad to accept," said she; and Helen laughed 
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gaily at the bare idea of their not receiving 
cards. 

" Peyton said ours shoald be the very first," 
she exclaimed. 

" Helen !" said her mother, looking qnite 
alarmed, "you really most not call young 
men by their Christiaa names." 

" No, mamma ; only Peyton — I mean only 
Mr. Tremlett — it seems so odd to call Mm 
Mr. !" 

Here was the danger. Mrs. Vavasonr saw 
it ; she saw it impending ; she saw it ap- 
proaching : and yet she was so placed that it 
was utterly impossible to avoid it. It was no 
use trying to do so, for, -as Lady Clan- Douglas 
had said, wherever they went they were sure 
to meet Mr. Tremlett ; and when Mrs. Vava- 
sour said temperately to her daughter that he 
seemed very well known in society, she meant, 
in her own heart, that there was hardly a door 
in London which was not open to him — cer- 
tainly not one in the circle in which she 
moved. 
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At first she had thought that perhaps by 
chance he was in what she called " her set ;" 
but, afterwards, she found that wherever they 
went, even if it were to an impromptu morn- 
ing party, there he was sure to be ; and, at 
last it occurred to her, that this was by de- 
sign and not accident, and then she grew un- 
comfortable* 

Helen was too young, much too young, of 
course, to marry; but she was running the 
risk of an evil almost as serious — ^that of 
having an impression made on her heart, 
which might affect her whole future. 

We all know that young people are some- 
times apt to set up a standard in their own 
minds of what they ^consider perfection, and 
that they very often by this, form rather dis- 
paraging comparisons when other models are 
presented to them. 

It was of this that Mrs. Vavasour was 
afraid. It was very evident to herself, and 
possibly— most probably— to others also, that 
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Qelen was wonder£uUj clever in always Iiap- 
pening to be BtandiDg alone, or not dancing, 
or some little matKBarre of that kind, when 
Mr. Tremlett was in the immediate neigh- 
hoarbood ; and it was against this system 
that Mrs. YaTasonr found it almost impossible 
to ■defend herself. To remark npon it to 
Helen woold have made it of too ranch con- 
sequence, and, perhaps, given the yonng girl 
an air of consciousness which might have 
brought matters to a crisis — at which thought 
the devoted mother metaphorically screamed 
— but, to stop it, no effort must he spared, 
and she set to work bravely. 

Helen was presented : " Miss Vavasour, by 
the Duchess of Peverell." Helen was seen, 
wherever it was worth appearing. Mrs. Va- 
vasour shared a small box at the Opera with 
Ijady OlaD-Donglas, who, finding music in- 
variably made her too sleepy to attend to the 
after-engagements of the evening, always gave 
up her seat to her son, who, with his ^ister, 
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never failed to occupy it, so that here, too, 
Helen had eyery advantage. 

Then Mrs. Vavasour gave little dinners of 
eight or ten only, very often. It was not 
everybody who Was asked to these, but Lord 
Douglas certainly was ; so was Colonel And- 
ley, who, on guard the day of the drawing- 
room, saw Helen in all her grace and beauty 
(as well as having the satisfaction of showing 
himself off in all his own splendour and 
finery), and told Mrs. Vavasour that her 
daughter was unanimously pronounced to be 
the belle of the season. By this he won her 
approbation, and Lord Douglas began to show 
symptoms of uneasiness. ' 

His sister was his jponjidantef for he had 
told her from the first how much struck he 
bad been by her friend Helen Vavasour. 

•*You need never be afraid of Colonel 
Audley," said Lady Fanny, who, having no 
ordeal of adulation to go through, could 
calmly and affectionately watch her friend j 
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*' he has not two ideas in his head, and Helen 
likes some one with sense." 

** Bat Mrs. Yavasonr likes some one with 
money/* returned her brother, half smiling, 
** and Audley has enongh to satisfy the most 
mercenary mother, nnfortnnately." 

" So have other people,'* said Lady Fanny, 
slyly; ''and other people have a coronet, 
which mothers are said to like quite as well 
as money; but, joking apart, from what I 
Jknow of Helen, I should say she had spirit 
enongh to choose for herself ; and if mamma 
invites them to Clan-Douglas this summer, 
which she says she will do, then will be your 
time, and your opportunity. Do not despair 
because you see her admired — everybody ad* 
mires Helen." 

Yet Lord Douglas did often despair, and 
tremble, too, at Helen's troop of open ad- 
mirers ; it was not in his nature to be suspi- 
cious, otherwise he might have trembled at 
those in ambush as well; but he saw all 
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things as they appeared on the surface (like 
most men), and any hidden danger never 
occurred to him, otherwise, also, he never 
would have gone about so much (in his 
arduous pursuit of Helen), hanging on his 
friend Peyton Tremlett's arm. 

They had renewed the acquaintance of 
their earlier days, and were now always seen 
together, and from his eminence of calm con- 
tempt and assumed indifference, Peyton 
watched all the manoeuvres and machinations, 
and smiled in his heart defiantly. 

He saw Lord Douglas's admiration deepen* 
ing day by day, and allowed it to take its 
course silently, only observing with a sort of 
bitjter interest how very satisfactory it ap- 
peared to all except the object of it, and she 
either did not or would not see it. 

He saw also Colonel Audley making his 
advances in the indolent manner which was 
his chief characteristic, and powerfully sup- 
ported on all sides, chiefly, perhaps, by his 
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mother, who idolized him, and dreaded his 
battalion being sent abroad, from which fate 
she hoped, being ^'married and settled," 
would save him ; and also by his sister, an 
energetic contrast to himself, no longer in 
her premihre jeunesse^ who fonnd an idle 
man about the house irksome and inconve* 
nient. 

Lastly, Peyton Tremlett watched Mrs. 
Vavasour, saw through her as though she 
were transparent; saw her anxieties, her 
wishes, her views, and her fears. With the 
latter he saw struggling her old partiality for 
him as a boy, and whilst he pitied her self- 
inflicted sufferings, he laughed her worldliness 
to scorn. 

And yet all the time he was not so insen* 
sible as he appeared ; he had not entirely 
escaped the influence of Helen's fascination ; 
indeed he had felt it from the first moment 
they had met again after that long lapse of 
years J but he was not one to yield to a 
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sudden impulse or impression. He would 
have gone on quietly, making his own obser- 
yations, and probing from time to time the 
state of his own feelings, had it not been for 
the manner and conduct of Mrs. Vavasour. 
It almost drove him into making love to 
Helen. Had he liked her less, he would have 
done so ; a man of any vanity would have 
found enough encouragement in the artless 
preference often shown him by Helen to have 
justified him in trying his chance. But 
Peyton Tremlett, though called by the world 
a rising man, had not this particular kind of 
assurance. Where Helen was concerned be 
was sensitive to a degree, and that her name 
should ever be coupled with his, perhaps to 
the detriment of those high views which her 
mother entertained for her, was wha$ he 
shrunk from so successfully that no one, least 
of all Lord Douglas, ever suspected that he 
gave her a single thought. 

Cold he W£M3 — colder and colder every day, 
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yet he did not withdraw from the magic cird 
of which she was the bright centre. He said 
to himself, proudly, that no mother in Christ* 
endom should warn him off the ground, and 
he held his place ; but there were moments 
when conscience would be heard, and the 
small voice of the heart would whisper, ^^ You 
would go if you could, but you cannot." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

And Helen was mystified and would have 
given worlds to have solved the mystery, but 
she could not. Most girls have friends, 
friends to whom they can tell their troubles, 
and with whom they can talk over their little 
matters; but though Helen had many, and 
two in particular, these two happened to be 
the very last whom she could consult upon 
the case in question. How could she speak 
to Eva of the conduct of her own brother? 
how could she ask of her the questions 
always uppermost in her heart ? "If he does 
not care for me, why is he always to be 
found near me ? Why, if he knows I am to 
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be at any particular party, does he invariably 
manage to be invited? Why is there a 
something in his manner to me, different to 
his manner to every one else? Bat then, 
again, if he does care for me, why does he 
make way for others ? almost obliging me to 
advance ? and — why is he so cold ?" 

It was this last question that Helen longed 
wistfully to hear some one answer. Yet she 
had not one whom she could ask. Not her 
mother certainly. Mrs. Vavasour would say, 
*^ All the better, my dear. It is not for him 
to be otherwise." She could not ask Eva; 
Eva, in the first place, was his sister; in the 

next, would be sure to tell him and then 

......no; that would never do. 

She could not confide in Lady Fanny 
Douglas either ; she, also, had a brother, and 
there was a something in his manner as well 
(not unlike the something in Peyton Trem- 
lett's manner), which told Helen, unsophisti- 
cated as she was, that she could not exactly 
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confide the hopes^ and fears^ and doubts, of 
an incipient love-affair in another quarter, 
into the ears of his sister. 

Chance, however, threw in the way of 
Helen one evening, the very person she was 
looking for. 

It was the night of Mrs. Tremlett's ball. 
This ball, so long talked of, was now about to 
take place, much later than had been origi- 
nally intended, owing to the vortex of gaiety 
into which the Tremletts had plunged. They 
had found it difficult to keep a vacant even- 
ing, but at last an opening occurred, and Mrs. 
Tremlett was At Home. 

"We shall meet all the world there, 
Helen," said Mrs. Vavasour, who had lately 
had reason to change her opinion of the 
Tremlett set considerably. " Everybody who 
is anybody will go, I have no doubt ; so that 
I must give you a new dress, although it is so 
late in the season." 

Helen curled herself round in her chair 
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with the air of a petted beaaty; she was 
almost satiated with new dresses, although it 
was her first season, and the bloom of the 
excitement of them was rubbed off. 

'*0h, mamma! when I merely walked 
through the last ball with my blue crape. '* 

^'A coloured dress, my dear, is always 
i^ecognized ; you can keep it for the country ; 
besides, the weather is now so warm that 
white is the only appropriate toilette. I will 
driye to La Folie's, and see about it." 

And thither Mrs. Vavasour drove. " Never 
mind its being late in the season/' said she, 
to the modiste ; ^* let the dress be perfect ; I 
have a particular reason for it." 

^^Fine moitchey^ murmured La Folic to 

herself, as she watched her quondam mis- 
tress re-enter her carriage, " depend upon it 
she has ; trust her for playing her cards well ! 
her particular reasons are not to.be despised, 
so perhaps the next order will be the 
trousseau,'' 
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And when the dress came home, and Helen, 
arrayed in it, went into her mother's room to 
display herself before patting on her cloak, 
Mrs. Vavasour smiled triumphantly, and con- 
gratulated herself on her good management. 

" Half the dresses in the room to-night," 
said she, to herself, '^ will be well known and 
thrice worn. Helen will look as fresh as a 
rose." 

And so she did. Though two months* in* 
cessant dissipation had robbed that rounded 
cheek of some of its rich. colouring, still the 
anticipations of that long-expected evening 
seemed to bring back the bloom in all its 
former brilliancy, and she was no sooner in 
the room than there ran round the whispered 
sentence from lip to Up, •* That is the beau- 
tiful Miss Vavasour;" and Mrs. Vavasour 
threaded her way through the throng 
with an air of unconscious dignity and 
indifference, greatly at variance with the 
proud beating of the maternal heart, which 
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throbbed so rapidly beneath the grey satin 
and black lace in which her still graceful 
figure was draped. 

But it was worth while to look one's best 
at Mrs. Tremlett's. "Everybody,'* as Mrs. 
Vavasour had expected, was there, and Mrs. 
Compton made a very acceptable speech to 
her sister as they met in the crowd. 

" You have stolen a march on us," said she, 
glancing over Helen; "I did not give my 
girls new dresses, thinking we should have so 
few more assemblies of this kind, and here is 
Helen looking like the last Paris fashion, 
brought over in a glass-case ready dressed !" 

"Because she is so destructive," replied 
the mother, apologetically ; " other girls look 
well so much longer in the same dress than 
she does ; now, your Rose— I know that pink 
net, yet it looks as nice as the first day she 
wore it." 

" Only Lady Fanny Douglas has a darker 
shade which destroys my Rose! Imagine 
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dressing a girl with that scarlet hair in a pink 
dress! You know Lady Clan-Douglas so 
well, you should give her a hint." 

** It is no use giving people hints. Did 
you ever know any one with red hair who did 
not insist on wearing pink ? It is a defect of 
vision, which goes with the hair.'* 

But Lady Fanny, in spite of her dress, and 
the roses, in those bright locks, was looking 
exceedingly pleased and happy, dancing with 
a tall grave man, infinitely her senior. 

"That goes on well," whispered Mrs- 
Audley to Mrs. Vavasour ; " there is a dis- 
parity of twenty years, but Mr. Meredith is a 
millionaire, and the on dit is, that- it will all 
be arranged before the end of the season." 

Was Mrs. Vavasour pleased ? No. Were 
I a second Eochefoucauld, writing on the 
amiabilities of human nature, I should say 
that the good fortune of our dear friends is 
nevef very pleasing to us ; so, instead of being 
pleased, she was vexed and mortified, for just 
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opposite to Lady Fanny and her elderly lover 
stood her own Helen, brilliant in smiles and 
beauty, and her partner, ordy Peyton Trem- 
lett ! 

'' Wasting her sweetness on a man whom 
she cannot possibly marry," thought the 
mother, knitting her brows with vexation. 

But Helen had done her duty that evening, 
as she thought, before allowing herself the 
treat of a quadrille with her old friend. She 
had had a frantic gallop with Colonel Audley, 
who was now seated amongst the geraniums 
in the enclosed balcony in a state of exhaus- 
tlon, and a sober valse with Lord Douglas, 
who could neither keep time nor step, and felt 
that he was much more at home amongst 
the deer of his native forests, and the 
grouse of his mountain heather, than in a 
London ballroom ; and after that, she thought 
she might indulge herself, particularly as 
twice that evening had the musical voice 
whispered in her ear, " When may I hope 
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for a chance?" and each time she had been 
obliged to shake her head. 

But now it was bis turn, and Helen did 
not look the same creature, at least not to 
eyes that knew her well. 

And now they stood in the supper-room, 
side by side, and he placed her in a safe 
comer, whilst he went for her cold chicken 
and champagne, when, looking round, she 
found herself next to her cousin Rose Comp- 
ton, also standing alone. 

" I hope you are enjoying yourself," said 
Rose, in a marked tone; "/ have been 
watching you, I assure you ! " 

"Well! What have I been doing?" 
laughed Helen. 

" Turning his head," whispered her cousin ; 
" and, upon my word, Helen, for your first 
season, you are an incorrigible flirt." 

" I ?" exclaimed Helen ; " why, I have be- 
haved like a piece of perfection ! Only once 
with each partner,...,." 
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*^As yet" interrupted Rose; "but how 
often is this one to be favoured?" 

" liess often than the others, if he follows 
his own inclination," retorted Helen ; " for 
this is ray first with him ; yet we came 
earlier than usual to-night." 

" Can you be in earnest ? or are you really 
so blind? Do you pretend not to see what 
is so apparent ? Oh ! Helen, if you are not 
to recompense 90 much devotion, don't draw 
him on." 

" Devotion ?" and the blood rushed to 
Helen's cheeks, " you are dreaming, Rose; if 
there is any one in the whole world to whom 
he is cold and distant, it is to me !" 

" In manner — that the eyes of this gay 
world of yours may not be all on you — but 
if you ever took the time or the trouble to 
give his real feelings a thought, surely you 
would read them better — however, I cannot 
talk to you now ; he is coming back. I only 
speak to you as a friend, and of course it is 
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entirely between ourselves, but I must come 
and see you early some day ; are you ever 
visible ? Surely now the season is so nearly 
over, you can take a walk with me some 
morning ; when shall I come— to-morrow ?" 

" The day after," said Helen, and there was 
no time for more ; but how those few brief 
sentences had changed the whole current of 
her thoughts, and tinged the scene of the even- 
ing with additional brightness. 

Could what her cousin had said be true ? 
Could it be possible that she had mistaken 
the manner, or misunderstood the meaning, 
and that all that deferential coldness was 
assumed? And yet it really seemed very 
likely, and she knew the reason so well. She 
knew that he must be quite aware how sur- 
sounded she was by eligible admirers, several 
of whom were evidently smiled upon by her 
mother, and of course he could only think 
that their attentions were also acceptable to 
herself. There was no one to tell him that 
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she cared for none of them. The only two 
very intimate friends she had, were the two 
last people in the world who could speak 
disinterestedly— Fanny Douglas, and Eva, his 
own sister. 

But now, she had at last found some one 
in whom she could confide ; some one who had 
sought her confidence, and with whom, having 
broken the ice, she could really talk over the 
all-engrossing subject. Yes, she now felt that 
it had been for some time all-engrossing, little 
as she had suspected it till the right chord 
was touched. Rose was the very person — 
Rose knew the Tremletts intimately — went 
in and out of the house like a tame cat — 
could enlighten Eva in half a sentence — could 
drop a hint into the ear of Mrs. Tremlett, and 
perhaps even say a happy word which would 
reach Peyton himself. 

Such were the thoughts that filled that 
beating young heart as she ascended the stair- 
case on his arm. They influenced her manner, 
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unknown to herself, and her partner could 
not fail to see it. Thrown off his guard, the 
coldness vanished. 

" Miss Vavasour, may I have the honour ?'' 
exclaimed Colonel Audley, emerging from the 
geraniums, as they passed the conservatory, 
and the slightest possible pressure on the 
arm that was within her partner's, prompted 
Helen's reply. 

" I am so sorry — ^I am engaged," fell in- 
stinctively from her lips, and then it flashed 
upon her what she had said, and a sudden 
tremor seized her. '* What have I done?" she 
cried, shrinking at the door which led into 
the ball-room, "What must you think of meV 
" Think of you ?" was the low and impas- 
sioned reply ; " what should I think but what 
I have always thought ? that you are an angel, 
Helen !" 

" But, perhaps," she said, after a startled 
pause, hesitating, and still hanging back, the 
full force of his words not coming upon her all 
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at once — that was to come by and by, in 

calmer moments — "perhaps you perhaps 

I misunderstood perhaps you did not 

mean " 

There was only a look in answer, but that 
look was enough ; the Rubicon was passed — 
the barrier of ice thrown down — no stepping 
back now into the cold formalities of every 
day life again. 

" Sit out this dance with me, Helen ; I do 
not care to go amongst all that crowd again," 
said he. 

" Nor I," was the almost inaudible answer, 
and with a feeling of such intense happiness, 
that it seemed almost too great to be true, 
and much too great to be expressed in words, 
they sat side by side for some moments in 
unbroken silence. 

Helen sat dreaming over his last words; 
they were ringing, echoing in her ears, gain- 
ing every instant in strength, and depth, and 
meaning ; she sat longing too to hear his voice 

£2 
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again, yet trembling from head to foot to 
think what the words might be. 

And he ? with his elbow on bis knee," and 
his hand over his eyes, he too was dreaming 
over his last words ; feeling they were vital — 
that they had burst like rebellious spirits 
forth from the prison of his lips — drawn and 
tempted thence by the sweet and resistless 
magic of her fascination ; yet whilst her 
heart throbbed with unspeakable bliss, his 
was shrinking within itself — turning coward 
at its own temerity — bewildered and amazed 
at having been thus thrown off its guard — 
full, in short, of only one thought, and that, 
had he dared to have embodied it, would have 
been expressed in the words, " I have gone 
too far." 

But no; a few seconds more, and words 
might indeed have been spoken which would 
have been too definite for recall, but as far as 
that he had not yet gone. Mrs. Vavasour 
herself saved him, thinking all the while it 
was her daughter she was saving. 
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The little scene, slight and rapid as it was, 
had not escaped the attention of that lynx- 
eyed mother, and at what might have proved 
the crisis of their fate, she was down upon 
them. 

** It was past their usual hour," she said ; 
*^ the carriage had been waiting some time, 
would Mr. Tremlett be so kind as to ask for 
it?" and thus from the airy castle in which 
Helen had been sitting dreaming, she had 
now to descend and see her lover ignomi* 
niously despatched to execute the common- 
place commission entrusted to him, and to 
find herself the next moment cloaked and 
shawled, and led and passing out of the glare 
and the noise into the delicious darkness of 
her mother's snug little brougham. 

And why delicious? because as a hand 
assisted her in, her own was clasped with a 
pressure too marked to be accidental, and 
she went home in a flutter of delight, to 
think over every word again, and to recall 
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every look; to wonder what the morrow 
might bring forth, and to count the hours 
until they should meet again. 

Suddenly she was brought back to realities 
by her mother's voice. 

" A very good ball," said Mrs. Vavasour, 
with great decision ; " everything extremely 
well done, and I am sure, my Helen, you 
must be worn out, for you certainly never sat 
down once. Sleep as late as you can to- 
morrow, child, for I do not know how it was, 
but the Tremletts and the Audleys all dine at 
Greenwich, and I promised to join the party." 

Then, back into the world of dreams 
again...... 

" To-morrow ! we shall meet again to- 
morrow !" 

She had not anticipated this; it was an 
unexpected enjoyment, and one in which she 
had never imagined her mother would have 
joined, as she had heard her more than once 
decline a whitebait party. 
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So the young head laid down on its pillow 
rejoicing — suspecting nothing, thinking of 
nothing, caring for nothing, except the bare 
fact that her mother had thought it worth 
while to join a dinner given by the Tremletts, 
and that therefore there must be light in the 
horizon — the light of hope for herself, and one 
whose preference surely that quick-sighted, 
anxious mother must have observed, and was 
perhaps about to sanction. 

Oh, day dreams! oh, happy dreams of 
hopeful, trusting youth ! never once did it 
occur to Helen Vavasour as she lay there in 
the quiet hours of the early morning, too 
much engrossed with busy thoughts to sleep, 
that it was not to meet the Tremletts only 
that they were going to this whitebait 
dinner ; to her, there was no name in the 
world just now but that of Tremlett ; yet, 
had not the heavy eyelids refused to keep 
open any longer, and the weary mind bowed 
itself resistlessly beneath the influence of 
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slumber, surely she would have recollected 
more clearly her mother's last sentence, and 
recalled to memory that the exact words she 
used were, ^^ and the Audleys.** 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Tremlett's ball and its events formed 
the theme of conyersation at many a breakfast 
table the morning after it took place; and 
Lady Clan-Doaglas, for one, had every reason 
to be perfectly satisfied with the manner in 
which it had led to a crisis as far as Lady 
Fanny was concerned ; for Mr. Meredith had 
found the temporary conservatory, which had 
been the admiration of the evening, the very 
spot for his intentions, and had taken ad- 
vantage of the softened light and the shade 
of the clustering plants, to stammer out his 
hopes and ask leave to call on Lord Clan- 
Douglas at some extraordinary early hour the 
next moaning. 

E 5 
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Consequently, Lady Fanny came down to 
breakfast with a very guilty face, having con- 
fided the proposed visit to her mother, who 
had confided it to Lord Clan-Douglas, begging 
him to sav nothing about it till after break- 
fast. This, his lordship faithfully promised ; 
but unfortunately forgetting his promise, sud- 
denly came out with the news the moment 
Lord Douglas made his late appearance, and 
covered Lady Fanny with confusion. 

" Poor little Fan— good little girl ! " he 
exclaimed, sorry for his fault when he saw 
her so overwhelmed, " I quite forgot I was to 
say nothing; but never mind, Douglas must 
have known it sooner or later, and, of course, 
we are to say yes. Meredith is a most unex- 
ceptionable man, and you really have done 
very well. There is the poor fellow's knock, 
so 1 must go and put him out of his misery — 
and as for you, my Lady Fanny, when you are 
wanted, you must follow ! " 

Lord Douglas was very much pleased — 
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delighted that his sister was appreciated ^ and 
in her first season, too — but a sort of melan- 
choly came over him as the idea of a wedding 
presented itself — a wedding, and not his ! — 
yet he was quite as much in love as his friend 
Meredith, only had not had his courage ! 

Then, after breakfast, came the Duchess, 
highly gratified. 

" Not rank, my dear," said she, kissing her 
granddaughter's forehead, ^' but something 
next best, money ! You have managed for 
yourself uncommonly well, and now you must 
give your friend, Helen Vavasour, a little 
good advice. Tell her not to fritter away her 
time ; don't let her flirt. Yott will see her 
to-day at your Greenwich dinner ; tell her so 
from me, and tell her, too, that though I am 
an old woman, and do not go about as much 
as she does, I have my eye upon her, and 
expect her to do as well as some others of 
my acquaintance." 

Lord Douglas sat with a very long face^ 
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drinking in everj word that related in any 
way to Helen. What conld the Dnchess 
mean ? with whom did Helen flirt ? how did 
she fritter away her time ? He had obserred 
nothing, but he would watch carefully to-day, 
and see if there were any *^ breakers ahead." 
He knew of Colonel Audley, but the Duchess 
would not have called a flirtation with him 
frittering away her time. On the contrary, 
her Grace had often said, " That would be 
a good match for Helen Vavasour," but re- 
commended her grandson not to allow him to 
carry off the prize if he thought he had any 
chance himself. 

" Because," added the old lady, " though 
I think you may do better than Helen, still, 
if you like her, there is no reason why you 
should give place to Colonel Audley. Only 
say the word, and I could give her mother a 
hint." 

But Lord Douglas was that sort of man 
who shrank from any intervention of this 
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kind. He had romantic ideas of love and 
marriage, and thoaght that to win Helen 
honestly and openly by his own straightfor- 
ward way, would be a far greater triumph 
and satisfaction than to be indebted to the 
good word of even the Duchess of Pe- 
verelL 

So all through the season he had contented 
himself with watching her, following her, 
making himself as agreeable to her as his 
shy nature permitted, and gleaning from his 
sister all the information he could, as to 
her admirers and predilections, if she had 
any. 

Twenty times had he resolved to speak to 
her — twenty times had his heart failed him. 
All lovers know what that feeling is. There 
are few married men who, if they told you the 
truth, would not confess that many and many 
a time before the proposal was made, it 
trembled on their lips, and receded again ; 
that many and many a time they went to the 
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house of Vohjet aim^ resolved to speak, and 
left it again, the fatal words still unspoken. 

Everybody vrhose destiny it is to be either 
accepted or rejected, has gone through this 
ecstasy of doubt and fear and indecision — yes, 
actually lived through it, whatever the happy 
bachelor who never proposed to anybody may 
say — ^and Lord Douglas was going through it 
now. Stimulated on this particular morning 
by the good example of Mr. Meredith and 
Lady Fanny, he once more resolved (for the 
twenty- first time) that that day should decide 
his fate. No opportunity so good as whilst 
wandering amongst green trees, waiting for 
dinner. It was so easy, amidst the shady 
glades and rich foliage of Greenwich Park, to 
lose one's party and pretend to lose one's 
way ; and this day Lady Fanny would be so 
monopolised by h^vfutuVy that Helen would 
be unable, as heretofore, to cling to her friend's 
arm, and resolutely refuse to leave it. The 
Comptons, too, would not be of the select 
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few which were to comprise this dinner, and 
upon this Lord Douglas congratulated himself, 
inasmuch as Rose Compton had foiled his 
faint attempts more than once. 

It was with some little suspicion of all this, 
that Mrs. Vavasour lingered rather longer 
than usual over the late breakfast table at 
which she and Helen sat. They had can- 
vassed the ball, they had worn the subject 
threadbare; and both, apparently by mutual 
consent, had avoided any dangerous ground, 
thouirh Helen's colour fluctuated more than 
once when her mother seemed accidentally 
approaching it, until at last Mrs. Vavasour 
mentioned what Mrs. Audley had said about 
Lady Fanny and Mr. Meredith. 

**Have you ever seen anything to make 
you think she was right ? " asked Mrs. 
Vavasour of her daughter, and Helen 
brightened up. 

" Oh, yes, mamma ! I have fancied it for 
a long time. I should not be the least sur- 
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prised to hear Mr. Meredith had proposed, 
for he has so often joined us lately in our 

rides, only " And she hesitated and 

laughed. 

" Only what ? " inquired her mother. 

"Only — you will say how vain I am, 
mamma — only Fanny always declared it was 
for me ; not for her sake, but for mine." 

Mrs. Vavasour fell into a reverie. Mr. 
Meredith was not a young man certainly, but 
he had immense estates in Yorkshire, immense 
estates in Scotland, money always pouring in 
from all quarters. Helen might have done 
much worse — except the want of a title she 
could not have done better — but she had lost 
the chance. 

" Strange ! " murmured the mother, think- 
ing aloud, " a girl without a single at- 
traction ! " 

** Oh, mamma dear, don't say that ! " ex- 
claimed Helen; "the more you know of 
Fanny Douglas, the more every one must like 
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her, only she requires to be drawn oat. For 
my own part, I know no girl half so agreeable 
if people only take the trouble to converse 
with her, and she is so unaffected and so 
rational." 

" Well," said Mrs. Vavasour, in a marked 
tone, ^'if it should prove true, I shall say 
she is very fortunate, and I believe the real 
reason is that she has not been so surrounded 
by admirers as effectually to prevent indi- 
vidual attention." 

Poor Helen coloured crimson, and was 
silent. She felt this sentence as a tacit re« 
proof, and yet she could not accuse herself of 
having encouraged all these admirers; they 
came of themselves, and no indifference on her 
part seemed to have had the effect of driving 
them away ; however, she took what she con* 
sidered the hint, and resolved that for that 
one day, at all events, her mother should not 
have to reproach her with seeking safety in a 
multitude ! 
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" Poor dear mother ! '* thought the young 
girl, as she bounded up-stairs just before it 
was time to prepare for Greenwich, full of 
joyful anticipations and radiant with hap- 
piness, " she shall not have to bewail my not 
being the object of individual attention to- 
day, at all events ! To-day, as a great favour, 
I will encourage but one individual ; and if 
this new line of conduct should meet her 
approbation, she shall never have reason to 
complain of me again ! " 

But before the members of this well-arranged 
party meet beneath the spreading trees of 
that noble old suburban park, another break- 
fast table, like a scene in a play, must be 
laid open before us. 

Mrs. Tremlett and hef daughter sat talking 
over their ball, and Peyton, behind a news- 
paper in the window, dropped occasional 
comments on their conversation. 

The belle of the room had unquestionably 
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been Helen Vavasour, and, naturally, she was 
the first subject discussed. 

" Did she not look lovely ! was she not, as 
the Comptons accidentally but truly said, 
like a creature of another sphere ?" cried her 
friend Eva. 

" Her mother certainly dresses her to per- 
fection," remarked Mrs. Tremlett, rather 
coldly, " but I must say, having known her 
from her very babyhood, that it is sad to me 
to see her brought up in so worldly a manner. 
Vanity, vanity, all is vanity; it may take 
more than one season to spoil Helen, but 
most girls would have had their heads turned 
by this time." 

"Mrs. Vavasour thinks she is only doing 
her duty by her," said Eva; " Helen has told 
me repeatedly that every day of her life her 
mother regulates her manners, her conduct, 
and almost her words ; every day she has a 
programme laid before her of who she is to 
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notice, who to avoid, what she is to say, what 
she is to do." 

"Just what I said," interrupted Mrs. Trem- 
lett, " teaching her child the hollow lesson of 
worldly life ! and after all^ what for ? that she 
may marry well ! not perhaps happily, but 
well in a worldly point of view. Poor Helen ! 
she was made for better things." 

'^But she is still unspoilt, mamma. She 
may say and do her lesson, just as she learns 
it, all by rote, like a parrot, yet our own 
sweet Helen lies under the surface " 

"And never dares to rise," said Peyton 
Tremlett, over his newspaper. 

"Oh, trust her for that!" exclaimed his 
sister ; " she will rise fast enough when occa- 
sion requires, depend upon it. Helen has a 
will of her own " 

" Which her mother will never suffer her 
to assert," added Peyton. 

" You are right, Peyton," said Mrs. Trem- 
lett. " Mrs. Vavasour has laid out the ground 
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plan of Helen's life. She is a woman of such 
determination, tbat she will carry it out at 
all risks, and in defiance of all opposition. 
However, the struggle for the present season 
is nearly oyer. They go down to Boreham 
next week." 

" Only for a month, mamma. After that, 
they go to Clan-Douglas," said Eva. 

" To Clan-Douglas Castle ?" repeated young 
Tremlett, in a tone of surprise. 

" Yes, for August and September. Helen 
told me so last night." 

" And there," said Mrs. Tremlett, slowly 
and distinctly, " I have no doubt Mrs. 
Vavasour will witness the success of her 
plans, and the consummation of her most 
sanguine wishes. It would be a brilliant 
alliance." 

Peyton Tremlett folded his newspaper deli- 
berately, rose quietly from his chair, indulged 
in a general stretch, and left the room with 
an air of easy indifference. 
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His mother watched the door close on him, 
and then looked at Eva. 

** I said that on purpose," said she in a low 
voice. " My dear Eva, Peyton is heaping up 
more misery for himself than he is aware of, 
and he must be saved if possible. With me 
he is so reserved, that I can say but little, 
but to you, Eva, if he ever should lead to 
the subject, warn him. Helen's mother has 
very different views for her, and it will be for 
their mutual wretchedness if he succeeds in 
winning her affections. Perhaps you did not 
observe them last night. I did. To-day will 
be a dangerous day if they once more elude 
Mrs. Vavasour's vigilance " 

At this moment the door re-opened, and 
Peyton Tremlett put his head into the 
room. 

"If I am not at Greenwich by seven," 
said he, " will you make polite speeches, 
mother? you will know I have been de- 
tained." 
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There was a pause — a pause till he was 
well out of hearing, and then Mrs. Tremlett 
gave a sigh of relief. ** He will not come," 
said she in a whisper ; " he took the hint — 
watch him well, Eva, and we may save him 
yet." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Why was Mrs. Tremlett so anxious? from 
what did she so wish to save her son ? from 
an early marriage ? No. Peyton was nearly 
eight-and-twenty ; quite old enough to know 
his own mind, and although he was the middle 
brother of three, he possessed an inde- 
pendence of his own, which was distinct from 
anything he might derive from his father. 
His eldest brother was in the Civil Service in 
India — his youngest in the army ; the former 
looked forward to his thousand a year, and 
tlie latter to his pay, and whatever his father 
might leave him, but Peyton had a clear four 
hundred a year from a meritorioug godfather, 
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and was therefore permitted to choose the 
bar as his profession. 

At eight-and-twenty, he began to be called 
a rising barrister. He had been wondroosly 
lucky for so young a man, and he was one 
whose energetic temperament would not 
suffer him to stand still, nor even to advance 
slowly. He was pushing on rapidly, when 
the turning of the wheel of circumstances 
brought Helen Vavasour suddenly before his 
sight, and not only his sight but his senses, 
for she came as a vision embellished by happy 
memories, a revived dream of his boyhood — 
and then for the first time in his life, he asked 
himself, " What am I, that I should aspire to 
win her ?" and a longing desire to rise and 
rise till he made himself worthy, filled his 
heart. 

It was just at this crisis, that he found 
he was not playing the game alone; two 
formidable opponents were in the field against 
him, and it remained for Helen only to de- 
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cide he had made up his mind that be 

would stand aloof and compel her to advance 

many a man has done the same — to their 

shame be it spoken — and yet their love has 
been deep and strong— yes, very deep, and 
very strong, only their pride has been 
stronger. 

And this wsls Peyton Tremlett's case. He 
thought only of himself. His pride never 
could have stooped to risk the degradation of 
a refusal, so his love v^ras obliged, perforce, 
to take a secondary place. 

There are many hot-headed young lovers 
who, when they read this, will exclaim, 
" What kind of a love was this ?" and others, 
warm with generous, unselfish impulses, will 
cry, " It was no love at all !" but they must 
wait — ^wait till the cold, calculating hand of 
worldly interest has patted down their impe- 
tuosity, and chilled the romance of early 
youth ; by that time they will know that love 
and pride may live in the same breast, and 
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yet be mortal enemies ; pride will war against 
loye, and the chances are ten to one that 
pride for a time will gain the yictory, and 
reign triumphant over its more gentle oppo- 
nent. Yet love will not die out — it will 
smoulder on, ready for an outbreak, when 
pride shall have said to itself, " I am satisfied," 
and this was Peyton Tremlett's case. 

As yet, he could not conscientiously say 
to himself, "I am satisfied," therefore the 
weaker feeling was kept in abeyance, and if 
any one were to suffer by this magnanimity, 
it would only be Helen ! 

Well ! never mind. It is woman's lot. By 
this time they ought to be used to it. 

But the party are preparing for Greenwich. 
The carriages are at the door; the elder 
ladies are waiting for the younger ones, who 
are nearly ready, but not quite, of course. 
The gentlemen are pulling on refractory 
gloves, and Mrs. Vavasour has just made a 
grand coup — as she thinks — for Lord Douglas 

F 2 
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has accepted a seat in her carriage, because 
his own in that of Lady Clan-Douglas is to 
be occupied by Mr. Meredith. 

I am writing of days when the democratic 
railway carriages of the present times were 
unknown. It was in her well-appointed 
barouche that the mother, the daughter, and 
the admirer were going to drive to Greenwich, 
and Mrs. Vavasour thought she had managed 
it beautifully ; but even the wisest will some- 
times err in matters of this kind, and it would 
have been better had she met her party fresh 
at the scene of action, for the fact was, by 
the time they drove up to the Trafalgar, 
Helen was tired of talking, and Lord Douglas 
had exhausted all his subjects of conversation. 
As for Helen, she looked forward to a change 
of lovers (even if it were only Colonel Audley !) 
as a positive rest, yet it was not for Colonel 
Audley she looked, as her eyes first fell on 
the group assembled near the hotel, waiting 
to go into the Park for a stroll before 
dinner. 
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She looked for another, and that other was 
not there. 

" How late you are," said Ev^i, coming to 
the carriage door ; " we have been here a long 
time, but would not go into the Park until 
your arrival." 

It was evident the whole party were only 
waiting for Mrs. Vavasour, and gave no 
thought to a missing one. All were in high 
spirits, gay, careless, and light-hearted, and 
longing to exchange the hot sun for the 
shady glades of Greenwich Park, over which 
the gay groups were very soon scattered. 

Helen went first to her friend. Lady Fanny, 
and whispered her congratulations; after 
which she would have resigned the place by 
her side, had she not been forcibly detained. 

" No ; don't leave me Ute-df-t&tej^ ex- 
claimed the new fianc^y " I really have no- 
thing to say to him " — indicating, with a 
glance, her stately intended. "But only 
think, Helen, of my turn coming before 
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yonr's ! However, never mind — youre will 
be next ! " 

" Not sOj indeed ! " cried Helen, with 
rather a piqaed voice, " mamma says that 
I have too many admirers — so many, that a 
solitary one would stand no chance ; hesidea, 
I have DO time now — ^we go down to Borebam 
next week." 

"So soon?" exclaimed her friend, with a 
slight pause. " Ah ! hut " — she continaed — 
" you come to us in six weeks! " 

" I hope so," Baid Helen, and then both 
girls coloured crimson — the one hecanee she 
had betrayed her thoughts, the other because 
she had read them ; and at that moment Lord 
Douglas joined them. 

" Miss Vavasour, some of us are going to 
see the Hospital. Would you prefer remain- 
ing here, or joining the other party? Mrs. 
Vavasour wished me to ask you. 

"Which is mamma going to do? " 

*' ^e likes a bench beneath a tree, and a 
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seat between my mother and Mrs. Audlej, 
better than all the painted halls in the king** 
dom." 

'^ She is very wise, but please ask her at 
what hour, and where, I shall find her, if I 
choose the Hospital." 

Lord Douglas sped on his errand, fondly 
dreaming that he would have to escort the 
young lady to view the fine old building on 
his return. But Helen had laid a little trap 
— she was growing very wary ; by the time 
he came back, he found no one beneath the 
tree where he had left her save his sister and 
her futur — a couple with whom he was, of 
course, de trap — for Helen herself, seeing 
Mr. Meredith advancing, had taken shelter 
with her friend Eva, linked her arm within 
her's, and was soon far away in the solitary 
shades of the Park. 

They talked of the London season now 
drawing to a close — of all their parties where 
they had met so often, yet seen so little of 
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each other— of their happier fatare, for both 
would soon be ** going down to Boreham "— 
words which filled their hearts with delight^ 
in spite of the plunge each had made into the 
ocean of worldliness. 

" And don't you long for the common on 

the cliffs, and the shady lanes again, and the 

■ 

dear old beach, Eva ? '' 

^^ And the hunt for mushrooms, and to go 
nutting once more, Helen ! " 

** And Fanny Douglas, who cares nothing 
for this empty London life, is coming to us as 
a great favour for a week ; so no doubt Mr. 
Meredith will follow with his yacht, and we 
shall have many a sail, Eva, for Fanny is 
amphibious." 

"And somebody else will be in the yacht, 
.too, I suppose ? " said Eva Tremlett, slyly. 

" It will be nothing to me if he is ! " re* 
torted Helen, indignantly, and the rich, red 
colour dyed her cheeks again in the most 
provoking manner. 
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**You know very well who I mean^ evi- 
dently," persisted Eva, " for I mentioned no 
names." 

*^ I cannot help guessing, when he is the 
only likely person to accompany Mr. Meredith; 

but I did not expect it from yoUj Eva " 

and she stopped abruptly. She had never 
come so near the point before, yet she could 
advance no further — a something hung like a 
weight on her tongue ; and a something, too, 
there was in Eva's clear, open, honest face, 
which sealed her lips. Peyton's sister — had 
it not been Peyton's sister, some answer would 
have been made to the last words, but Eva 
said nothing for a moment or two, and then 
changed the conversation. That very fact 
made Helen's heart beat quicker ; Eva must 
suspect, Eva might possibly have observed, 
Eva might even be in the secret ! 

Never mind. On they walked, and wan- 
dered, and lost their way, and found it again, 
and came at last to the back of the tree where 

F5 
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sat Mrs. Audley and Mrs. Vavasour, heated, 
tired, and dusty. 

Mrs. Vavasour was horrified. Helen's hair 
was not fit to be seen ; she had taken off her 
muslin shawl — a fashion of some years gone 
by, but years of which -we are writing — and 
she had caught a tuck of her dress on the 
projecting root of a tree. It was not torn, 
but it was worsQ — it trailed on the ground. 

To take her immediately to the hotel, and 
conceal her until all this damage could be 
repaired, was Mrs. Vavasour's first act ; but 
her mother's state of annoyance and almost 
anger, quite surprised the unconscious Helen. 

^* Mamma, dear, a needle and thread will 
make me perfect in a moment ! " 

" Perfect ! with your hair in that state, 
and your gloves ! Good gracious, Helen ! is 
it any use my slaving for your advantage in 
the manner I do, if you persist in throwing 
away every chance in this way ? Who do you 
think will like to hand you in to dinner with 
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such gloves as those ? What have you been 
doing with them ? " 

Only sitting on the grass, mamma, and it 
was so slippery." 

Fresh gloves were surreptitiously procured. 
Fortunately, the party were very long before 
every member of it fouild his and her way to 
the hotel. Helen called in the aid of Eva to 
arrange her hair, and that mass of auburn, 
beautiful in its disorder, was soon smoothed 
and rolled into the smoothness of burnished 
gold. 

^^ Shall I do now, mamma?" asked the 
young girl, but not anxiously. 

" Pretty well," was all the reply she 
received, and they descended to the room 
where the guests were assembled. 

^^ I wonder what flurries mamma so," 
whispered Helen to her friend as they fol- 
lowed the sober, maternal steps, *'she is 
generally so satisfied. Surely I do not look 
so very much worse than usual ? " 
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Eva laughed. The Tremletts all knew 
Mrs. Vavasour better than even her daughter 
did ; they knew very well that much might 
depend upon the events of this Greenwich 
dinner ; and they knew, too, that Mrs. Va- 
vasour and Mrs. Audley had not sat together 
beneath the trees of that inviting Park in 
deep and confidential converse for so long, 
for nothing. 

Up to the present moment Colonel Audley 
had not joined the party. His mother had 
arranged to do duty for him, and his sister 
had intended to help, only Helen's determined 
flic^ht with Eva Tremlett had frustrated her 
plans. No trio ever played into each other's 
hands with the consummate skill which marked 
all the proceedings of the Audley family. 
Colonel Audley, though one might naturally 
suppose him to be the principal agent in the 
present affair, was represented by ambassa- 
dresses with as much conscientious formality 
as any young prince negotiating for the hand 
of a young princess. 
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Bat there happened to be a boat-race that 
day on the Thames. 

I fear I make bat a hackneyed obseryation 
when I say that whilst a love-aiFair absorbs 
the whole soul of a woman for the time being 
— or perhaps for ever, as the case may be — 
it forms bat a small item in the great game 
of life played by a man. 

Colonel Audley, worried to death by his 
mother and sister to marry, fancied himself 
desperately in love with Helen Vavasoar, and 
had prepared himself for the great trouble 
and sacrifice, provided Mrs. Audley's report 
were favourable ; but this was no reason that 
he should lose the boat-race — he could com- 
bine both, and so he did, and was ready to 
hand Helen in to dinner as soon as it was 
announced. 

But his head was full of it, his excitement 
as to the issue of it intense, his determination 
to sit near the window and command a view 
of the river most obstinate ; and Helen ac- 
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taally felt herself almost inspired as he 
poured into her ear the novel subject of his 
hopes and fears — not as to his suit, but as 
to the success of the blue flag with a 
white star, which bore on board some brother 
officers. 

Earnest and impassioned seemed his manner 
— the handsome face and wide blue eyes 
beaming upon Helen's smiling countenance, 
and the two mothers exchanged a sly smile ; 
they thought it was all going on very well ; 
nothing could look better. Helen smiled on, 
with her eyes on her plate till her thoughts 
wandered far away ; Colonel Audley thought 
her bewitching, and continued his all-en- 
grossing theme; everybody at table seemed 
pleased and satisfied except one, and that was 
Lord Douglas. 

" I have lost her ! " thought he, and he 
was miserable. 

"But bless me!" exclaimed Lady Clan- 
Douglas, all at once, as she raised her glass 
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and looked round the table, *^ we are an odd 
number ; six on that side, and only five on 
this — thirteen at table; this is extremely 
disagreeable. I never sit down thirteen if I 
know it, and I must request, as a personal 
favour, that no one moves until the fourteenth 
arrives. Who is the fourteenth? where is 
he ? why is he not here ? " 

^^ I fear my son is the delinquent," said 
Mrs. Tremlett, in an unconcerned voice, " and 
it quite escaped my recollection to say that 
he had some expectation of being detained 
in town to-day, too late to join us at 
dinner." 

" Oh ! well — I am very glad — ^I mean, of 
course, I am very sorry," returned Lady 
Clan-Douglas, still counting over the ominous 
number, " and I sincerely hope he will arrive 
before we rise from table, not but that I also 
wish him to arrive for his own sake, Mrs. 
Tremlett. Perhaps he may come late. Some- 
body talked about a moon, so I suppose the 
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youDg ladies have some romantic plans, though 
I confess I am rather tired after your charming 
ball, Mrs. Tremlett, Still if you mould all 
oblige me bj retaining your seats until Mr. 
Tremlett arrives " 

Oh, hope — happy hope ! that buoys up 
young hearts so Swiftly and so easily ! Helen, 
who till those few rambling, disjointed aea- 
tences of good, kind Lady Clan-Douglas, had 
felt the sickening feeling of disappointment 
creeping over her, mingled, perhaps, with a 
touch of indignation to think that he could 
permit an^ engagement to prevent his being 
there that day, now suddenly regained her 
spirits ; she grew unusually gay — quite flirted 
with Colonel Andley — did not much mind if 
Peyton Tremlett should come in late and find 
her amusing herself in his absence — almost 
thought it would serre him quite right. 
Bat the time passed, and Bauquo's seat was 
still Tacant, and then her gaiety grew rather 
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constrained, and her langh soanded forced. 
She saw her friend, Fanny Douglas, looking 
at her now and then mournfully ; she saw 
Eva watching the door nervously ; and then 
she subsided into silence, for it was about 
the time that the boats were to return from 

• 

the race; and as Lady Clan-Douglas — not 
wishing to have anyone's death at her 
door — ^had entreated no one to leave their 
seats, Colonel Audley had turned himself 
almost away on his chair to watch the 
river. 

It was then that her heart sank. It 
was then that she felt he would not 
come. 

" Mother ! " exclaimed Lord Douglas, ab- 
ruptly breaking a sudden silence, " how long 
are we to sit in this state? Had you not 
better request one of the waiters to take 
the vacant chair for a moment, till we all 
rise?'' 

But, fortunately, there was no occasion. 
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Whilst Lady Clan-Douglas was putting up 
her glass to see if her son were serious or 
not, a chair was knocked over, a rush was 
made to the window, Colonel Audley was 
out on the balcony waving his handker- 
chief, and the boat, with a blue flag and a 
white star, was shooting like an arrow past 
the window. 

Mrs. Audley laughed. 

" My Rupert cares little for having made 
himself the victim," whispered she to Mrs. 
Tremlett. " He is in such spirits this 
evening, and no wonder! he is so perfectly 
happy. May I come with him to-morrow, 
my dear friend ? " 

" Suppose you let me write ? " replied Mrs. 
Vavasour, in the same tone. 

" Well, perhaps better. ^ How lovely 
Helen looks ! I really must call her 
Helen. Look at the sunset light on her 
hair ! '' 

Yes, Helen stood with the glow . of 
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the rich summer sun on her uncovered 
head ; but her lips were quivering — her 
eyes floating : it might be the sun in 
them. 

" Helen ! " said a voice at her ear, " I 
don't know you to-day." 

" Don't judge me harshly, Fanny," was her 
answer ; " wait a little longer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Moonlight, from time immemorial, has al- 
ways had a peculiar charm foe Romeoa and 
Jaliets ; and after dinner, Lady Clan-DouglaB, 
who was always thinking of " the yonng 
people," as she caUed them, suggested that 
they need not mind her ; she could Bit in the 
hotel without anyone to look after her, if 
they all chose to take a stroll. So they 
started ander the chaperonage of Mrs, Va- 
vasour and Mrs. Audley — who still appeared 
to have a great deal to say to each other — 
and were not seen again until it was time to 
return home. 

And the party was over — the excitement 
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had subsided, and each face showed symptoms 
of weariness, even Lady Fanny Douglas's, for 
being a very unselfish girl, she had been as 
much engrossed that afternoon by her bro- 
ther's evident disappointment and Helen's 
mysterious conduct, as even by her own love 
affair. 

When she had whispered to her friend, " I 
don't know you to-day," they were genuine 
words from the heart ; for her plain, simple 
nature could not comprehend the reason of 
Helen's sudden flirtation with Colonel Audley. 
She was not deep in the world's ways and 
vnles — not so deep as even Helen^ who was a 
self-taught genius. It never, for a moment, 
struck Lady Fanny that her friend was acting 
under the powerful influence of pique ; and 
that, as the mother and sister of the object 
were present, she behaved in that giddy, 
frivolous manner solely that her conduct 
might be reported, and, perhaps, pique in 
return. As for Lord Douglas, or what he 
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might feel, she never gave it a thought ; and 
Mrs. Vavasour was too much taken up with 
something else that had occurred, to mind 
Helen's setting Lord Douglas on one side 
pro tern. Mrs. Vavasour was quite satisfied 
that Helen should flirt with Colonel Audley ; 
and when the whole party returned to the 
hotel, she narrowly scanned the face of her 
daughter.] 

But it was tranquil as the moonlight in 
which they had been strolling. 

" He has said nothing," thought Mrs. 
Vavasour ; and then she took an opportunity 
of asking how the walk had been enjoyed. 

"Very much indeed, mamma — delightful 
— the old Hospital, by moonlight, looks 
lovely, and the river most amusing — only I 
am very tired. Don't ask anyone to come 
home with us, mamma," she added, as if 
a sudden thought had entered her mind. 

" Very well, dear child — not if you do not 
wish it. Who were your companions ? " 
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" Colonel Audley, mamma "-—with a con- 
cealed yawn — ** and Eva." 

" Eva ? " repeated Mrs. Vavasour, in a tone 
of surprise. 

" Only Eva, mamma. I conld not find 
any of the rest, and I knew you would not 
like me to walk about alone with Colonel 
Audley, so I would not let her escape." 

And so, thought Mrs. Vavasour, Helen had 
herself unintentionally frustrated the plans 
which had been so adroitly laid for her. But 
it did not much signify. Colonel Audley 
would be sure to be with them the next day, 
and if, by any unfortunate contretemps, things 
were not to go smoothly, there was still Lord 
Douglas to fall back upon ; and it was only 
Helen's first season after all. 

The arrangements for the return of the 
party to town were exactly the same as when 
they left home, and Lord Douglas took his 
seat opposite Mrs. Vavasour and Helen with 
a heavy heart. 
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Yet a few minutes, carefully employed by 
the former, served greatly to dispel this feeling, 
and in half an hour he actually began to think 
he was mistaken ; that it was all his own 
jealous fears; that Helen's manner was as 
sweet as ever, and her mother's decidedly 
encouraging; and if Mrs. Vavasour had but 
invited him in to a late cup of tea he would 
have been completely re-assured, but this she 
did not do. 

" I must drop you at your door en route. 
Lord Douglas," said she, smilingly ; " for if 
we have any more sitting up to-night, I shall 
have this young lady with such a white face 
to-morrow, that I shall be quite ashamed 
of her." 

Lord Douglas caught at the hope of another 
party together. 

^' Have you anything going on to-morrow 
then ? " he asked. 

** Oh, nothing — not anything fixed ! " And, 
fortunately, it was dark, or Mrs* Vavasour's 
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calm denial and sudden flush of countenance 
would not have matched each other well. 
*^ But if the day should be as lovely as it has 
been this day, we might drive out somewhere 
to dinner — however, you shall know." 

•* I wUl call," said he. 

** You shall have a note before twelve, for 
it is the day of Helen's singing lesson, when, 
you know, if I admitted even ycu^ I should be 
called all sorts of names-*-but you shall have 
a note." 

Wise Mrs. Vavasour ! There was to be a 
note to Mrs. Audley, to stop her coming if 
all did not go well, and there was to be a 
note to Lord Douglas to stop Ids coming if 
all did go well. If matters went wrong, 
Lord Douglas's note would be to inform him 
of some pleasant trip into the country, and 
ask him to join them. 

Wise Mrs. Vavasour ! " It is my duty," 
said she to herself; "a duty I owe to 
Helen " — and she laid her head on her pillow 
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that night yery much disinclined to sleeps 
and full of thought as to the words in which 
she should frame to Helen, the next morning, 
the announcement of her first proposal. 

There are proposals made to the young; 
lady, viva voce ; there are proposals made by 
letter; there are proposals to the father 
of the young lady — ^a very serious afiair ; but 
the mother who has to announce to hef 
daughter the ambitious hopes of a suitor who 
has preferred that mode of explanation to 
any other, can enter into the feelings of 
trepidation with which Mrs. Vavasour pre- 
pared to fulfil her embassy. 

She intended to choose breakfast-time fo>r 
the announcement, and she sat impatiently 
waiting for the unusually tardy appearance of 
Helen, for more than an hour. The fact 
was, she had risen earlier than usual, and 
fancied that her daughter, suspicious of the 
impending event, had purposely delayed 
coming down» 
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But Helen's thoughts ran in a very different 
channel. She was expecting Bose Compton 
that morning, and knew that that visit would 
tell her much she wished to know — perhaps 
even explain the cause of the unaccountable 
absence of Peyton, Tremlett from the party of 
the day before. Every member of that party 
had faded away from her recollection hours 
and hours ago ; the attention she had met at 
it was an everyday occurrence ; consequently, 
the smile with which she met her mother's 
anxious eyes on taking her seat at breakfast, 
was unembarrassed, though rather languid. 

" Tired, Helen ?" began Mrs. Vavasour. 

"Very, mamma; more so than if it had 
been a ball, and I cannot tell the reason 
except that those sort of dinners are always 
fatiguing, I fancy." 

" Yet you seemed to enjoy yourself pretty 
well, considering." 

" Oh ! yes, mamma, very well — only it is 
a long time to play company.'^ 

G 2 
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This beginning did not sound very satisfac- 
tory, but Mrs. Vavasour was not discouraged,^ 
She must try more boldly. 

" I am expecting one of the guests to call 
this morning/' said she, and the tone of hes 
Yoice was sufficiently marked to attract the 
attention of Helen, who looked up quickly, 
as if for an explanation ; " I suppose yoi^ 
cannot guess which, Helen ?" 

The young girl paused a moment before 
phe replied, and then ; 

" Oh ! Lord Douglas, of course !" 

" Not Lord Douglas," returned Mrs. Vava^ 
sour, smiling, "although you have certainly 
some reason to say • of course.' You heard 
my little manoeuvre to prevent his coming 
this morning; I had an object in wishing 
him out of the way just for the present, and 
now I suppose I must tell you the reason — 
tell you why it would not be quite convenient 
to see him until our other visitor has left." 

Helen was silent; her eyes seemed to 
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dilate on her mother, and her breath came 
rather rapidly ; she had some idea now of an 
indefinite event about to befal her, bat she 
was afraid to anticipate it by word or look. 
She sat like a statue. 

"My dearest child/' exclaimed her mother, 
suddenly, " surely you must suspect, surely 
you must have seen — particularly after yes- 
terday, I can hardly imagine that you have 
no idea to whom I allude." 

But Helen would not say, even if she did 
suspect ; the colour rose and rose up to her 
forehead, but she was silent still. 

" My Helen," continued Mrs. Vavasour, " I 
rather wiigh I may not take you by surprise, 
for if you really are not prepared for what I 
have to tell you, I shall think it very strange, 
to use the mildest term possible." 

" What have I done ?" asked Helen at last, 
reading in these words a vague reproof. 

"I do not say you have done anything, 
dear child, only you have been a great deal in 
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society together, and people have, of coarse, 
made their remarks, so that if nothing shoald 
follow, it may prove disagreeable for us, and 
Terj annoying to Colonel Audley and his 
family." 

" Colonel Audley !" cried Helen, in a tone 
of dismay. 

"Colonel Audley, indeed,'' repeated her 
mother, pretending not to notice the tone; 
" and I assure you, my child, if, after a little 
consideration-^for I do not ask you to decide 
in haste-^*-you make up your mind to accept 
him " 

** Oh ! mamma, never ! never !" 

Mrs. Vavasour smiled placidly* 

" If, my dear, you shoald so decide, I shall 
say you are, indeed and in truth, a most 
fortunate girl." 

"But, mamma, I never could! No, I 
never had the least fancy for him ! Oh ! 
you must be joking, mamma; he has not 
paid me half the attention that others have 1'! 
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• " Which proYes something very much like 
what I was saying to you, with regard to 
Fanny Douglas, yesterday; there is a girl 
who has met with no attention at all, 
and she is making one of the best matches of 
the season ; here is a man who has taken the 
greatest pains to become acquainted with you 
without attracting all eyes towards you, and 
now comes openly and honourably forward, 
and offers you bis hand." 

Mrs. Yayasour paused. She thought she 
had done it very well. But Helen was 
obstinate. 

** Mamma, you must be mistaken ; he was 
with me nearly all yesterday, and never said a 
word that could lead me to imagine anything 
of the kind." 

*^ Not at dinner, Helen ? It looked very 
suspicious at dinner, dear child, only perhaps 
he was nervous— perhaps he did not quite 
make himself understood." 
. And now Helen fairly laughed. 
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" Mamma^ every word at dinner was about 
the boat race !" 

" Then in the Park, in the evening V* 

" Not a syllable." ' 

" My dear, you are a novice. He might 
have approached the subject without your 
having understood him, and then, possibly^ 
your manner might have discouraged him — • 
some men are easily discouraged ; besides, 
you had Eva — ^I forgot Eva." 

" Anything Colonel Audley said to me, 
yesterday, mamma, from the first moment to 
the last, the whole world might have heard. 
Oh ! mamma, indeed you are mistaken, and 
I devoutly hope and trust you are." 

** I hope not," replied Mrs. Vavasour, 
gravely ; " for your sake, Helen, I hope not— 
in fact" — sotto voce — "I know I am not— ^for 
where could a more brilliant alliance be 
found for you than a young man of his great 
fortune, and still greater expectations? He 
has everything but a title^ and hi& mother 
told me yesterday " 
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**His mother?'* echoed Helen, throwing 
herself back in her chair ; " oh ! then, it is 
traet what shall I do? is there no escape? 
if he is to come, must I see him V* 

" Think of the advantages, my Helen. Do 
not be foolish and romantic, and wait for a 
violent fancy for some penniless suitor." 

^^But, mamma, Colonel Aadley may be 
very rich and all that, but I do not like him ; 
he is so vapid, so utterly " 

*' Hush !" said Mrs. Vavasour ; " leave his 

faults alone, dear child ; all have their faults, 

and few have his attractions ; think how 

pleased the Duchess would be, and she is so 

interested in you." 

" She would not, surely, wish me to sacri- 
fice my happiness ?" 

" Nor should I, Helen ; there is no in- 
tention of anything of the kind. That is a 
high-flown, young-lady-like phrase which I 
dislike particularly. Your happiness and 
your welfare arb the sole objects of my life, 

G6 
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and in espousing Colonel Audley's cause, I 
am consulting both. You will, I hope, let 
me try and help your judgment ; you are too 
young to fly off with ideas of love matches 
and sacrificed happiness. Be sensible, and 
give this subject some serious thought and 
attention." 

"But, mamma, it requires none. My 
mind is quite made up. I never could care 
for Colonel Audley." 

" What is there to dislike in him, Helen ?" 

" Nothing ; it is utter indifference I feel." 

"If you disliked him, I might cease to 

urge you, but, as it is, I consider it my duty 

to try and persuade you. Let him speak for 

himself if you prefer it." 

" Oh ! no ! no ! no !" cried Helen, " any- 
thing in the world but that — save me from 
that ! Will it not do if you see him, mamma?" 
"No," said Mrs. Vavasour, firmly; "if I 
am to refuse him, it must be done in writing, 
and really I am ashamed to do it. I candidly 
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o<mfe8s I thought your reply would have been 
different, and I am both vexed and disap- 
pointed — ^bitterly." 

Helen looked up {»teoudy, and words 
seemed trembling on her lips, yet what could 
she say ? she saw now the reason of many a 
little, manoeuvre, and the cause of many an 
anxiety about her appearance, which bad 
hitherto been incomprehensible to her, and 
the predominant feeling in her mind was, 
sorrow for her mother's annoyance and evi- 
dent mortification. She remembered the mor- 
tified air with which Mrs. Vavasour had 
spoken of Lady Fanny's engagement to Mr. 
Meredith, and now saw how great would have 
been the triumph and satisfaction, could she 
have put it in her mother's power to announce 
an equally brilliant aUiance for herself, and 
Heidi's tears shone in her eyes, ready to run 
down at the next word. 

Yet she could not accept him ! even piqued 
as she felt at the neglect of one whom she 
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was just beginning to trust, she could not go 
so far without giving Peyton Tremlett just 
the chance of justifying himself, and Rose 

Compton was coming that morning too 

Oh, if this proposal had not come at such an 

unlucky moment ! Rose would be sure to 

tell her something to explain his absence. 

Poor Helen was torn to pieces between filial 
duty and first love. She would have given 
worlds to have been able to say to her mother, 
" I will see Colonel Audley," and so give her 
a ray of hope, just for breathing time, but 
she could not bring herself to do it ; she felt 
weak — she dreaded being over-persuaded ; as 
for seeing Mrs. Audley, she knew that if once 
she gave way to such an extent as that, it 
was all over with her, for Mrs. Audley was 
celebrated for never having failed in any pro- 
ject on which she had set her mind, and Helen 
was naturally gentle, timid, and generally 
yielding, though now, for the first time in her 
life, she stood firm. 
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All these thoughts passed through her 
mind as her eyes rested on the disturbed 
countenance of her mother, and at last Mrs. 
Vavasour was obliged to break the silence. 

" My dear Helen,*' said she, in a very mild 
voice, "if I delay vniting much longer, 
Colonel Audley really might call," and Helen 
sprang up instinctively to prepare the writing 
table. 

"Then write, mamma dear," she hastily 
exclaimed. " Anything is better than mis- 
leading him; write quickly, please— do not 
keep him in suspense — suspense is so dreadful," 
and she gave a sigh which rather startled 
Mrs. Vavasour, and she looked up with a 
steady glance of scrutiny. 

"Much you know about suspense!" said 
she, with a smile, as she turned away again, 
satisfied that there was nothing concealed 
beneath that clear, open brow, "and little 
you know, Helen, what it is to crush hopes 
that have been— I trust unintentionally — 
raised." 
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" Most unintentionally," echoed the young 
girl, placing the pen and paper ready. 

Mrs. Vavasour seated herself and took it, 
but her hand shook so that she could hardly 
hold it. That one trivial circumstance seemed 
to affect Helen more than anything that had 
gone before, and she threw her arms sud- 
denly round her mother's neck. 

"Oh, mamma! how grieved I am. If I 
could but spare you this ! but, indeed, indeed 
I cannot. I cannot say yes ; you would not 
wish it, I am sure !" 

^' I do not conceal from you that I do wish 
it," returned Mrs. Vavasour, " because I 
think I know what is best for you better than 
you do yourself. Could you but give me 
some sufficient reason for refusing so eligible 
a match, perhaps I could bear it more philo- 
sophically." 

" Oh, I am so sorry !" persisted Helen, but 
though the pen stood in abeyance, as it were, 
she showed no signs of relenting. Mis. 
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Yayasoar again raised her eyes to the face 
hanging over her's, and stemed searching for 
the hidden reason. 

** If you have anything to tell me — even in 
confidence, my Helen — ^tell it me; have I 
been blind in anyway? may I ask a question? 
has your refosal anything to do with Lord 
Douglas V 

^* Lord Douglas !" Helen laughed merrily ; 
'^ oh, dear no, mamma ! Lord Douglas is no- 
thing in the world to me beyond being Fanny's 
brother. I like him very much, and he likes 
me as Fanny's friend, but I am thankful to 
say I never saw, or suspected, or even dreamt 
about his caring for me in this way ! oh, dear 
no ; do not fancy such a thing, mamma, for 
if you do, I shall be nothing but a constant 
thorn in your side." 

^ But you have been very obtuse in Colonel 
Audley's case. / have seen it a long time." 

''Oh, mamma, what a pity not to tell 
me!" 
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** My dear, it was the fondest wish of my 
heart." 

" Poor, dear mother ! how very, very sorry 
I am !'* 

Mrs. Vavasour shook her head. 

^^ But what can I say, mamma? I cannot 
say yes." 

"You have given it no consideration, my 
dear. You have answered in haste, and I 
hope you may not, like many a foolish girl 
before you, repent at leisure. Colonel Audley 
is a man of very good family — they are in 
the first society — though you know very little 
about money, I may as well tell you that he 
has now three thousand a year, and that at 
his mother's death he will have an additional 
seven, to say nothing of the jewels you have 
so often admired on Mrs. Audley, and which 
will of course descend to her son's wife. Oh, 
my dear Helen, you are throwing away a 
chance which you may never have again." 

Helen hung her head. Her mother had 
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piressed her to give a reason-— oh, that she 
were but justified in saying she had a reason ! 
but no — ^not till she had seen Rose Compton^ 
and perhaps not even then, could she dare to 
say there was a secret which had been for 
some time stealing its way into the depths of 
her heart — so she hung her head, and still 
Mrs. Vavasour poised her pen. 

** Shall I say, my little silly girl is very 
young, and very uAdecided, and wants time 
to reflect V 

^\ But, nmmma, would not that look like a 
sort of. of. tacit acceptation?" 

"Why not quite, not exactly you 

have not seen very much of each other yet, 
except in society, so it is very natural to 
wish to know a little more of the character of 
the person with whom you are to pass your 
life. There would be nothing unreasonable 
in asking that grace." 

. " But then, mamma, he will be following 
me about everywhere, and people will say it 
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is an engagement, and I shall be compromised, 
so that if I were to see any one I preferred, 
the whole world would cry out how shame* 
fully I had behaved to Colonel Audley.'* 

Mrs. Vavasour leant back in her chair, in- 
wardly surprised at the wisdom of thia child's 
sentiments, and provoked to think how much 
it stood in the way of her own plans. 

"Then Helen, I suppose I am to refuse 
him at once, and put an end to it. I have 
done my best ; I can do no more." 

" But, mamma, I fear it vexes you very 
much?" 

" Of course it does, my dear, and it must 
make a breach between the families which 
will be extremely unpleasant next season, 
when we shall be constantly meeting again." 

Helen wrung her hands. 

'* Oh, how I wish it had not happened ! how 
I wish, mamma, that in that long conversation 
you had with Mrs. Audley yesterday, you 
could skilfully have saved me from this*" 
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** My dear child, I looked upon it as the 
greatest piece of good fortune that could have 
befallen you, and welcomed it accordingly." 

'^ Alas, alas !" sighed Helen. 

** However, it is no use complaining now, 
since your mind is made up. I will write 
my note and send it, and we will drive down 
to Hampton Court to*day, to dispel the dis- 
agreeable subject from your thoughts. Go, 
my dear child — I can never write with any 
one looking over me." 

And Mrs. Vavasour thus penned her letter 
to Mrs. Audley : — 

** My Dear Mrs. Audley :— I have had a 
long interview with Helen, who is, as you 
may imagine, deeply sensible of this flattering 
proof of your son's regard for her, but she is 
a silly child, and fancies herself too young ; 
I cannot draw a decided answer from her. 
My advice is, do not let us be precipitate— 
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both are young. Had it not been Colonel 
Audley, I should myself have said Helen was 
too young, but he is such a favourite of mine, 
that I can never cease to espouse his cause — 
only I should say, let us wait a little while 
before we renew the subject. Give Helen 
time to think, for I have taken her sadly by 
surprise. We shall meet to-morrow evening 
at the Duchess's. 

" Ever yours, 

" H, Vavasour." . 

Whilst Mrs. Vavasour's pen was in her 
hand, she thought she might as well write 
another little note. 

"Dear Lord Douglas — The day is so 

charming, we propose driving down to 
Hampton Court. Do meet us, either in the 
gardens, or dine with us at the *Toy,' at 
seven o'clock. 

" Very truly yours, 

" H. Vavasour.'' 
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" If you could but persuade any of your 
party to accompany you, it would add greatly 
to our enjoyment." 

** There is no harm in that," thought she, 
as she sealed the notes, *^ it will be a sort of 
distraction to Helen, and we shall be out of 
the way of visitors, which will be a good 
thing." 

And Mrs. Vavasour was right, for hardly 
had her carriage turned out of Tilney Street, 
than Mrs. Audley's drove up — Mrs. Audley 
being about the very last person who would 
have been welcome that day^— for Mrs. Vava- 
sour was discomposed, and had not exactly 
determined what kind of face to put, at pre- 
sent, upon her discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

But before they started on this impromptu 
expedition, Helen had gone up to her own 
sitting-room — the ancient schoolroom con^- 
verted into her boudoir — and sat down to 
think seriously over the conversation which 
had just taken place between her mother and 
herself. 

This young girl was no coquette at heart, 
or perhaps she had not been launched suffici- 
ently long on the sea of society, to look upon 
a conquest in the light of a triumph. On 
the contrary, she had enough good feeling to 
grieve over it — to blame herself bitterly for 
not having remarked Colonel Audley^s prefer- 
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ence, and checked it ; far from feeling elated, 
she buried her face in her hands with a sense 
of humiliation hitherto unknown. Although 
she could not resolve to marry Colonel And* 
ley, she did not dislike him — ^it was only in- 
difference ; and a sort of innate rectitude 
told her that that was not the exact feeling 
with which one should bind oneself in the 
most solemn of all earthly bonds. 

"I am sure I ought to lore the person 
with whom I am to spend my life," thought 
she to herself; ^^I have heard mamma herself 
say that there are troubles and trials in even 
the smoothest married life, which nothing 
but mutual affection and respect could help 
one to endure. I neither regard nor respect 
Colonel Audley, poor man, and the idea oi 
passing years and years in his society, would 
be intolerable to me. I am certain, feeling 
this so strongly, that I was right in nty 
refusal — ^but I am very, very sorry -^I shall 
never forgive myself — ^yet, I cannot think, as 
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far as refusing him goes, that I was wrong — 
besides " 

The busy thoughts were about to travel 
into a dangerous channel, when suddenly the 
door was pushed gently open, and a hand 
crept round the panel. 

"Anybody at home?" said the brisk, 
cheerful voice of Rose Compton, and Helen 
sprang up, herself again, but not before the 
quick eye of her cousin had marked the atti- 
tude from which she had risen. 

" What ?" she added, " musing ? dreaming 
over all your conquests, Helen ?" 

"Many a true word spoken in jest!" re- 
plied Helen, half laughing, " but never mind 
tny conquests ; take a chair, and let us have 
a chat, for we really do so seldom meet." 

"You are so grand, that is the truth," 
retorted Rose, taking off her bonnet ; " we 
poor mortals cannot penetrate into your 
brilliant coteries. I beard of you yesterday 
at Greenwich — all lords and ladies, of course." 
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" Indeed, no ; no grandees but the Clan- 
Douglas's, and they are so homely, I always 
forget their rank.*' 

** And you missed nobody, eh, Helen ?" 
** Indeed I did !" exclaimed Helen, colour- 
ing rather angrily, " and I was going to tell 
you how much mistaken you were in what 
you insinuated at Mrs. Tremlett's ball." 

** Prove to me that I was mistaken," said 
Rose, turning up her little pert face, 

" Easily," retorted her cousin ; ** he was 
not at the party yesterday, yet he was 
invited." 

" Does that prove me mistaken ?" 
'' I think so." 

" Where do you think he was ?" 
" Not at Greenwich, certainly, where — had 
what you hinted been true — ^he ought to have 
been." 

** What do you think kept him away ?" 
" His own will and pleasure, I suppose." 
Rose looked steadily at her cousin for a 
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moment — looked at that pretty, curling lip, 
and eyes flashing with resentment — and 
laughed. 

" Oh ! Helen, what a pleasure you find in 
tormenting Peyton Tremlett ! Do you worry 
your other lovers with equal ingenuity ?" 

" Rose, our season in London is drawing to 
a close; we go next week. Yesterday was 
our last chance of meeting, and yet he was 
not there. Can I think, after that, that he 
cares to meet me ?" 

" My dear child, I asked you once before, 
where do you think he was ?" 

" I neither know nor care." 

" You do not know, but you do <5are, so I 
condescend to tell you. He spent the after- 
noon with me ! yes ! open your eyes, but I, 
Rose Compton, only twenty-three years of 
age, and neither old maid, nor laid on the 
shelf, was doomed to parade Kew Gardens 
with Peyton Tremlett, yesterday, from four 
till seven o'clock, whilst he deposited in my 
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venerable bosom the secret of his devoted 
attachment to yourself." 

*' Rose !" 

" True as I sit here." 

"Rose! Rose!" and Helen shook her 
head, "joking or romancing, as usual." 

** Neither, believe me ; only perhaps I 
clothe my truisms in too flowery language, so 
I will descend to be plain and explicit. My 
dear, do you know why he stayed away from 
that white-bait dinner ?" 

" I told you why." 

" No ; not for his own will and pleasure, 
but for your sake, Helen." 

" For my sake ?" 

" Yes !" and Rose Compton's manner 
changed from its flippant gaiety to a sort of 
plausible earnestness ; " for your sake, Helen. 
He has watched you throughout this season 
— he has seen you surrounded by admirers — 
he does not, perhaps, exactly fear them, but 
he has not been able to close his eyes to the 
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fact that Aunt Vavasour has very different 
views for you — he has struggled with his 
feelings, and only once has his heart been 
really on his lips, yet his consideration for 
you held him back — it was at Mrs. Trem- 
lett's, as you know, that he very nearly be- 
trayed himself — and, Helen, he goes through 
all this for your sake !" 

" And why ?" asked Helen, innocently, 

"Because he knows the fate that would 
await him if he ventured to propose to you." 

"How does he know?" said Helen, in a 
very low voice, and stooping to pick up some 
imaginary object from the carpet. 

"My dear child, don't you suppose he is 
man of the world enough to know that four 
hundred a year stands but a very poor chance 
against the title of one of your devotees, and 
the fortune of the other? you know who I 
mean ?" 

" Did he say all this ?" 

^' Yes ; and three volumes more." 

" And you ?" 
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"What could I say? I could but listen. 
You seemed to me to smile very impartially 
upon both those eligible admirers at Mrs, 
Tremlett's, and everywhere else, but I declare 
I could not say which you would take if 
either asked you." 

Helen fidgetted with a pen — tore all the 
delicate feathers off one by one — ^grew red, 
and then pale — and at last asked : 

" Can you keep a secret, Rose ?" 

*' Try me, Helen !" 

" Then guess something." 

" Lord Douglas ?" 

" No ! everybody says Lord Douglas ! no !" 

"Then Colonel Audley? oh! Helen, you 
surely have not accepted him ?" 

Helen laughed. 

" You have refused such a match as that?" 
resumed her cousin, rather inconsistently, 
after a pause. 

" It did not tempt me," murmured Helen, 
a.nd then both were silent for some minutes. 
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At last Helen looked up. 

*' Rose," said she, " unless, in my behalf 
you ever find it necessary to mention this, 
will you keep the secret? Can I trust 
you ?" 

" You may trust me with anything !" ex- 
claimed her cousin, warmly ; " trust me, con- 
sult me, confide in me, and let me help you 
if ever it be in my power. But what do you 
mean to do about PeytSn Tremlett?" 

" What can I do?" exclaimed Helen; "I 
think if he complains of me, he is unjust ; I 
have often risked a lecture for his sake, and 
if he cannot appreciate that, why then he is 
not worth the risk." 

" You do not know Peyton Tremlett. He 
is more sensitive and proud than anybody of 
my acquaintance. He is a man whose good 

a 

opinion and regard are worth winning." 

So thought Helen, but still she had spirit 
enough to feel that it was better to be won, 
than to win, and, unlike her cousin. Rose 
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Compton, whose " desperate sets " were pro- 
verbial, she could not stoop to advance even 
halfway, to meet the attentions of the greatest 
eligible in the land. She was too much used 
to adulation for that, and Peyton Tremlett's 
reluctance to come forward piqued and 
annoyed her, 

All this Rose Compton could not compre- 
hend, and she returned to the charge. 

" He is one of those men, Helen, who 
would never suffer the veriest angel to lure 
him on to a refusal." 

"I have no wish to lure him on," said 
Helen, '' he must come of his own accord if 
he comes at all." 

"Come to' be refused! that is what it 
would be. You have refused Colonel Aud- 
ley, but it is Mrs. Vavasour who would 
refuse Peyton Tremlett. Can you expect 
him to brave such a humiliation ?" 

That question touched a chord in Helen's 
heart. A few moments before, she was 
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grieving bitterly over the humiliation which 
her rejection would cause a man for whom 
she cared nothing ; no wonder, then, that she 
now looked with a more lenient and forgiving 
eye on the part which Peyton Tremlett was 
playing. That she should ever draw him on 
to a refusal, was not to be thought of, and 
she relented. 

" Well !" said she, with a sigh, " perhaps 
he is right. Of course, at present, mamma 
would not think that it would be placing me 

advantageously in the world some day he 

may be better off. mamma lives for nothing 

but me one cannot wonder at her wishing 

to see me well married." 

" Then," exclaimed Rose Compton, ** I 
think I have done my errand. I have ex- 
plained to you what he certainly wished 
explained, though he never commissioned me 
to do it, so that you are not supposed to 
know a word about it when you meet at 
Boreham " 
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** Boreham ?" cried Helen, rather dismayed ; 
** is he going down to Boreham ?" for she then 
thought of Lord Douglas on board the yacht, 
landing constantly, and parties of pleasure 
always going on. Peyton Tremlett would be 
better away. 

" He is undecided. He says he may, and 
he may not, and that it will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. What those are, perhaps you 
best know." 

" Indeed, I do not. However, you know 
we shall only be there a fortnight, and we 
shall have four miles between us, and no par- 
ties in the evening." 

" Helen, Helen !" laughed her cousin, *' you 
are afraid of him ! you are afraid of yourself 
and him too ! Oh, coward ! Perhaps you 
would prefer the eldest brother? There is a 
nabob expected from India every day, who 
may suit you better — wait and see him first!" 
and, with this sally, the young lady took her 
leave, quite satisfied with her visit, with the 

H5 
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news she had gleaned, and with the impresBioo 
she had left. There are some women very 
young in years, who are inveterate match- 
makers at heart, and Rose Comptoii was 
charmed at having it in her power to tell 
Peyton Tremlett, at their next interview, that 
Helen Vavasour had refused Colonel Andley. 

" And Aunt Vavasour must put on all her 
armour down at Boreham, and defend the 
citadel as best she can. The loss of this ally 
makes Peyton Tremlett all the stronger." 

While this interview was going on, Mrs. 
-Vavasour's note was on its way to Lord 
Douglas, and found him waiting at home 
expecting it. 

" I shall go, of course," said he, to Lady 
Fanny, who was in the room when he opened 
it, "and you and my mother could not do 
better than go too. IiondoD is stiSing, and 
the oftener you escape into the country, the 
fresher you will feel." 

"But I think we shall be in your way," 
urged his sister. 
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**0n the contrary/' was his answer; "I 
am changing my tactics a little. Until I see 
my way more clearly, I shall be cautious. I 
am not sure that my acquaintance has been 
long enough for me to become thoroughly 
acquainted with both mother and daughter; 
yesterday rather mystified me. I hope Mrs. 
Vavasour is not the kind of person to play a 
double game; but, certainly, yesterday was 
suspicious." 

" If Helen ever marries Colonel Audley," 
exclaimed Lady Fanny, " I shall never have 
faith in any human soul again. Mrs. Vava- 
sour encourages every one who is what she 
calls desirable, but Helen stands proudly 
indifferent. You may trust Helen to he 
exactly what she seems." 

" Then you will go ?" said Lord Douglas. 

" No. I do not care to see Hampton 
Court, and you will get on better without us. 
Do not unsettle mamma by asking her ; 
yesterday was nearly the death of her, so 
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to-day she is going to ^ dine and sleep/ as we 
call it, quite quietly, with grandmamma." 

So Lord Douglas mounted his horse, and 
rode leisurely along the dusty roads and 
through the beautiful lanes of London's suburbs, 
and reached Hampton Court an hour before the 
specified dinner hour. 

Meanwhile, Helen had seen for the first 
time the fine old palace and its paintings, 
and now she sat entranced in those beautiful, 
quaint old 'gardens. She had been long 
enough in London, living the thankless, arti- 
ficial, unsatisfactory life of a debutante, fully 
to appreciate the calm sweetness of that sum- 
mer's evening in the country. The very sight 
of the green trees seemed to have given her 
new life. Like a child, she had insisted on 
threading the intricacies of the Maze ; not 
satisfied with that, she had persisted in going 
on, out at the great gate, across the road, and 
then in at the opposite one, whence she could 
gaze down the matchless chesnut avenue of 
Bushy Park. 
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But beyond this, even maternal affection 
could not go, and Mrs. Vavasour lost all pa- 
tience. Tired to death, she declared she 
would roam about no longer, and as they 
turned to retrace their steps, they suddenly 
found themselves face to face with Colonel 
Audley ! 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet, 
greater consternation could not have been 
depicted on the countenances of both Mrs. 
Vavasour and Helen at this unaccountable 
rencontre, and searching was the glance 
which the former fixed on the young man's 
face as he accosted them, to try and judge by 
its expression whether it was her letter to his 
mother, or his own inclinations that had 
brought him down to Hampton Court. 

On this point, however, he was himself the 
first to enlighten her. 

" I had to go down to the Horse-Guards 
on business this morning, and happening to 
call at your house on my way home, Mrs. 
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Vavasour, I found you had come down here 
to dinner, so tempting an excursion, that I 
ventured, uninvited, to follow you." 

In any other case, Mrs. Vavasour would 
have been delighted to have welcomed this 
unexpected guest, and, though she made the 
best of it, the idea of " two Richards in the 
field" was alarming, and perplexed her be- 
yond measure. What, if the next person 
they met should be Lord Douglas ? 

But there was still a point connected with 
Colonel Audley's appearance to be ascer- 
tained. 

" How is Mrs. Audley after our fatigues 
of yesterday ?" asked Mrs. Vavasour, beginning 
cautiously. 

" Very well, I have no doubt," was his an- 
swer, cool and unembarrassed; ^^no amount 
of fatigue ever knocks up my mother, but she 
always keeps her room till after luncheon, 
and I was not at home at luncheon, so I have 
not seen her to-day." 
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*^ Then it was at my house only that you 
learnt our flight ?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Vavasour ; and I hope it was 
uapremeditated, or you would not have been 
so unkind as to exclude me ?" 

" Quite unpremeditated, I assure you," said 
Mrs. Vavasour, much relieved, now seeing 
her way more clearly, and thinking that per- 
haps after all it was as well that this unex- 
pected meeting had occurred. " We never 
thought of it till breakfast time to-day, when 
I fancied Helen looked pale." 

" And have you a party coming ?" 

**Not a soul, unless, perhaps, the Clan- 
Douglas's ; and I doubt if they will join us. 
I sent a note just to say we were to dine at 
the Toy......" 

" And has Miss Vavasour seen everything 
worth seeing ?" 

** I believe so," said Helen, speaking for 
the first time, having now recovered herself; 
^* I have seen the painted hall, the pictures. 
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the gardens, the flowers, the gold fish, and 
the maze — yes, and even looked down Bushy 
Park." 

"But the tennis-court, Miss Vavasour," 
cried Colonel Audley, eagerly, " do you mean 
to say you have not seen the tennis-court ?" 

" I did not know, even, that there was 
such a court, and I do not think it would 
interest me in the least." 

But Colonel Audley was all on the qui vive. 
Tennis was his delight ; it was nothing to him 
whether it were a lady's game, or likely to be 
suited to a lady's taste. What he enjoyed 
he fancied everyone must enjoy, and nothing 
would satisfy him but to insist on showing 
Helen the tennis-court. 

And now, thought Mrs. Vavasour, one of 

those golden opportunities so seldom met and 

so often lost, happily presented itself. She 
was much too fatigued to accompany them ; 

she would sit under a tree on the terrace out- 
side and wait for them, and Helen, seeing no 
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help for it, thought it better to give way to her 
mother, and do as she was told, than make 
Jlprself conspicuous by a show of reluctance. 

They were absent three-quarters of an 
hour, Mrs. Vavasour all the time sitting like 
Patience^ though not on a monument, and not 
smiling at grief, but smiling in her own mind 
to think how very fortunately matters had 
fallen out. 

"He will gain his point," mused she, as 
she sat there ; " he is just the man to take a 
young girl's fancy, and if she only vouchsafes 
him a fair hearing, all will go well." 

When they returned, Helen looked pale 
and wearied, and by her mother's side sat 
Lord Douglas. Mrs. Vavasour meanwhile 
had not been wasting her time, for she had 
smoothed the way so well that no sort of 
ill-feeling, doubt, nor distrust seemed to have 
sprung up in the mind of Lord Douglas at 
the presence of Colonel Audley. Helen was 
glad to see him, and accosted him cordially. 
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He, seeing her evident satisfaction at getting 
rid of her companion, devoted himself to her 
with genuine warmth. # 

Nothing could be more agreeable than that 

, summer's evening in the country ; nothing 

more delightful than the drive home in the 

moonlight, a cavalier riding on each side of 

the carriage. 

"Just like highwaymen," said Helen, 
laughing, as they started. 

Lord Douglas was on her side of the car- 
riage, his hand on the door. 

" And like a highwayman," whispered he, 
in a voice which she, only, heard, " perhaps I 
am bent on a robbery." 

Helen laughed it off, though the tone and 
the words had both a meaning she could not 
help understanding. She laughed, talked, 
rattled away, and gave him no other chance, 
till at last he relapsed into silence, and then 
her own gaiety subsided. She trembled at 
what she feared. It was crime enough in her 
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mother's eyes to refuse Colouel Audley 

what would it be should Lord Douglas be 
Ibe next ? 

" Well, my Helen," said Mrs. Vavasour, as 
she looked in at her daughter the last thing 
that night, " have you had a pleasant day ?" 

*'0h, mamma, charming! beyond words 
enjoyable !" 

*' And nothing to tell me ?" 

" No, mamma — indeed no ! nothing." 

** Impossible, Helen." 

" True, dear mother, I give you my word. 
In fact, I still believe you to be mistaken." 

"Helen, it is ridiculous. You must be 
wilfully deaf and blind. All that time in the 
Tennis Court, do you mean to say he said 
nothing ?" 

" Not a syllable on the subject to which 
you allude." 

" Good gracious, Helen, you must be doing 
it on purpose ! then what on earth did Colonel 
Audley talk about during the three quarters 
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of an hour that I was waiting for you in the 
sun ?" 

" Poor dear mother, I was truly sorry to 
keep you there, but I could not help it; I 
could not get him away " 

" My dear child, I should not have cared 
had you come to any understanding " 

" Mamma, he never approached the subject, 
I assure you. He talked the whole of the 
time, it is true, but the whole substance of 
his conversation was upon tennis. He taught 
me every mystery connected with it. He 
has even serious thoughts, if you will make 
up another party, of inducing me to join in 
the fascinating game myself." 

Mrs. Vavasour said nothing. She took up 
her candle with a gesture of dignified displea- 
sure, and kissing her daughter's fair young 
forehead, silently left the room. Helen 
looked after her half sadly. 

"And that is the man," thought she to 
herself, "whom mamma would like me to 
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ras^rry ! yesterday, his whole soul absorbed in 

a boat race to-day, not a thought to spare 

for me or any living soul, but all his ideas 
concentrated on a game of tennis! Oh, 
Peyton, Rose Compton spoke truly when she 
said you did not fear your rivals — ^you were 
only watching them," 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Mrs. and Miss Vavasour went very early 
to the Duchess of Peverell's quiet party the 
next night. It had gradually grown into a 
sort of the damante, and Mrs. Vavasour had 
much to say before the general company 
arrived. . 

"If you only knew," said she to the 
Duchess, with tears in her eyes, " how vexed 
I am ! how thoroughly miserable this affair 
has made me. The man whom your Grace 
actually introduced to me as a suitable match, 
and really one who is after my own heart, if 
if I may say so — to think that Helen should 
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be 80 blind to her own interests, as to refuse 
such an alliance !" 

The Duchess smiled placidly. 

" Is her decision irrevocable ?" asked she, 
almost derisively. 

" I fear she has obliged me to say enough 
to Mrs. Audley to make it almost so." 

" Then you keep Mrs. Audley in abey- 
ance ?" 

" I am trying to do so." 

"You are wise, my dear friend, but do 
not worry your daughter. This is Helen's 
first offer and her first season; my daughter 
had five offers before she chose her bus* 
band; give Helen time; she grows more 
lovely every day, and may do quite as well as 
Colonel Audley, only I would not lose him 
entirely if I were you. Can you not keep 
him on? has he spoken to her himself 

yet ?" 

" No !" exclaimed Mrs. Vavasour, struck 
by a sudden light, " all that has passed on 
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the subject as yet, has been between myself 
and his mother " 

"Then don't give it up as hopeless, ray 
dear," said the old lady, placing her still 
beautiful and jewelled hand on the white kid 
glove of Mrs, Vavasour ; " takfe the advice of 
an old mother like myself. Talk to Mrs. 
Audley again to-night, and tell her to pre- 
vent her son speaking at present ; if Helen 
refuses him by word of mouth, or even by 
letter, it is all over. If you tell the mother 
to beg her son's forbearance for the present, 
no harm will be done, and he may renew the 
suit when the horizon seems more clear." 

Mrs. Vavasour saw that this was indeed 
the wisest, the most wary, and the most 
worldly way of arranging affairs. She now 
saw how fortunate it was that Colonel 
Audley had never yet broached the subject 
with Helen; thanks to her diplomatic skill 
throughout, he could not feel himself re- 
fused. 
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Thus, she and Mrs. Audley could still meet 
as the very dear friends they had always 
professed themselves to be. 

And so they did. Mrs. Audley came late, 
and clasping both Mrs. Vavasour's hands, 
smiled, whispered, and sat down by her side. 
Helen gave sidelong glances at them in fear 
and trembling; however, one comfort was, 
no Colonel Auclley yet. 

*^ My Rupert is not coming to-night, whis- 
pered the ambassadress ; " he has run out of 
town for a little while — ^in fact, I sent him 
away, finding most happily that he had had 
the fortitude to refrain from speaking to that 

darling Helen yesterday at Hampton Court 

■ 

......how lovely she looks so I said to him, 

go dear boy, just for the present, and when 
they meet again, dear Mrs. Vavasour, all will 
be well, depend upon it, for he is wild upon 
the subject, as you well know." 

Whether Mrs. Vavasour did know this as 
well as her friend assumed, was doubtful; 

VOL. I. I 
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howeyer, the words sounded pretty, and the 
affair was blowing over favourably, so 
Helen's mother smiled, and inwardly eon- 
gratulated herself, till suddenly she he^rd 
the Duchess's voice at her ear. 

"My dear," were the words, "Helen 
does not like Colonel Audley ; but is 
there anyone, do you think, that she does 
like?" 

Mrs. Vavasour raised her eyes in sur- 
prise. 

** Nay, do not look so alarmed," continued 
her hostess ; " I know nothing, and I make 
a point of never seeing anything, only if 
the young lady has taken the disposal of 
her heart into her own hands, I retract 
all I said just now," and the Duchess 
passed on. 

" What could make her say that ? " 
thought Mrs. Vavasour, and she looked in- 
stinctively for her daughter. But Helen 
^as not in that room ; they had made up a 
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qnadiille in an adjoining one, and Mrs. Va- 
vasour advanced to look for her amongst the 
dancers, and there saw her. 

Helen was dancing with Peyton Tremlett, 
and there was an expression on her face 
which her mother never saw there when her 
partner was either Lord Douglas or Colonel 
Audley. It was the unmistakable look of 
bright buoyant happiness which told its own 
tale, and Mrs. Vavasour returned to her seat, 
crest-fallen. 

" The Duchess has seen her,'* thought 
she to herself as her heart sank, *^she has 
seen them both...... I can now understand 

what she meant, and if this goes on Helen's 
prospects are destroyed. What folly ! — 
what madness ! — And how did he get 
here ? " 

More than one person had already asked 
that question. Peyton Tremlett was now a 
well-known man, but this was his first ap- 

12 
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pearance at the house of the Duchess of 
Peverell, and even Helen had raised her eye-* 
brows when she saw him standing in the 
doorway, though the deepest and most 
flattering of blushes had welcomed his pre- 
sence. 

In another moment, he had asked her to 
dance, and her arm was within his. He 
always asked her for the quadrilles, and they 
invariably sat them out. Such was the case 
on the present evening, and his first words 
were, " You were surprised when you saw me 
here, Helen ? " 

It was no longer ** Miss Vavasour ;" these 
little innovations creep on wonderfully some- 
times amongst young people, and the 
" Helen '* sounded very sweet in the ears 
which were meant to hear the familiar name 
—it was breathed in too low a tone for any 
other to catch. 

**You were surprised when you saw me 
here, Helen ? " 
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** Indeed I was. We have been to so 
many parties in this house, this season, yet 
we never met you before ; so I suppose I did 
look surprised. I thought you did' not know 
the Duchess.'* 

** Neither do I. I am waiting for Lord 
Douglas to present me. Helen, think how 
strong must have been my motive for coming 
to-night, when I actually asked him to pro- 
cure me an invitation." 

" Did you ? " said Helen innocently. 

" You do not seem to think much of it," 
he retorted ; " but it is tlie first time in my 
life I ever resorted to such an expedient to 
......to meet...../* 

A slight hesitation. 

" I suppose," said Helen, tearing part of 
her bouquet to pieces nervously, " your mo- 
tive was, that it is nearly the last party of 
the season." 

" Nearly your last party.-...." 

^' Quite our last* We go out of town oil 
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Tuesday; — this is Thursday;— not a week 
left." 

"Helen," exclaimed her companion, hur* 
riedly, " I was determined to come here to- 
night, because I thought it might be my last 
chance of seeing you.^^ 

The destruction of the bouquet, at thes^ 
words, went on rapidly. 

"Shall you not, then, go down to Bore- 
ham ? ". she asked, without looking up. 

" Only on one condition, Helen." 
Rose Compton said you were going." 
It depend9 entirely on circumstances. 
Perb^'PP it would be better were I to go 
abroad instead." 

" Why better ? " she asked, almost in- 
9,i,idibly. 

" Better for my own sake, I meant," re- 
plied Peyton Tremlett quickly, and the 
bitterness of his tone was delightful to 
Helen : it proved to her that though he was 
thus iuQautiousIy betraying his owp prefer- 
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*nce, he was very far from feeling sure of 
hers; and her alarm lest Rose Compton 
should have dropped some dangerous '^ care- 
less word '^ to give him either hope or 
confidence, had been so great till that 
moment, that sha had encased herself in 
ice, as it were, for fear of betraying her 
own heaii;. 

Poor child! she little knew that that 
young man read her heart much more clearly 
than she did herself, and that as he looked 
at that beautiful face, on which no eye rested 
without admiration, and on that changing 
cheek, reddening and paling again, under 
hu eye alone, bis heart swelled high with 
triumph ; and this triumph he intended now 
to follow up. 

" Yet still," he continued, " my wish is to 
go down to Boreham for a fortnight, before 
finally arranging my summer plans. Helen, 
the condition of my coming rests with 
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" With me I " she echoed, startled and 
hardly daring to believe she heard aright. 

"With you, Helen. K I thought you 
would make me welcome, I would come ; but 
if not " 

He paused, waiting for an answer. There 
was but one leaf left on Helen's moss-rose 
when, finding he would not utter another 
word, she felt herself obliged to speak, and 
then, to a casual bystander, her words would 
have sounded irrelevant. 

"I like old friends," she murmured. 

•' Better than new ? " he asked, in the 
same tone, but with a deeper meaning ; " say 
so, Helen — a very short word will answer the 
question.'' 

" What is the word ? " laughed his com- 
panion, now regaining her equanimity. 

" It is yes^'' said he. 

** Oh ! then I think I may safely say it.— 
Yesr 

"Then I shall come," was the reply o^ 
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Peyton Tremlett, and offering her his arm 
as they rose to join a new dance now form- 
ing, they re-entered the front room. 

Not a look of this scene had been lost on 
Mrs* Vavasour. The words she had not been 
near enough to bear, but the appearance of 
affairs was quite sufficient, and she saw her 
way plainly before her. The only part of it 
which was totally beyond her comprehension 
was, what opportunities either Peyton Trem- 
lett or Helen could have had for so evident 
an attachment to have sprung up, and in this 
rapid manner? Anger and indignation filled 
Mrs. Vavasour's breast as she sat smiling by 
the side of Lady Clan-Douglas. She con- 
sidered Peyton Tremlett's conduct an un- 
justifiable breach of confidence, for he well 
knew that the easy cordiality with which he 
had always been met in society, was thanks 
to old acquaintance — not from any personal 
approbation. How could a young man, with 
only four hundred a year, ever hope or ex- 

15 
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pect to win the approbation of the mother of 
an only daughter? a girl, too, in the first 
society — a girl who might aspire to any- 
body ! 

It was the catastrophe Mrs. Yayasour had 
always most dreaded — ^a case of incipient 
First Love— very objectionable, very unwise, 
and most worthy to be annihilated without 
delay. 

^^ I shall speak to him," said the mother to 
herself; **it must be done very carefully, and 
without Helen's knowledge. I shall speak 
to him before another sun sets over his head, 
and, if it comes to the worst, I can then 
speak to Helen; but there is a look in 
Peyton's face which tells me he will not 
intrude himself where I can make it clear 
he is unwelcome." 

A few minutes afterwards Lady Fanny, 
Mr. Meredith, and Lord Douglas came in. 
They had been to the opera and were late. 
Lady Fanny monopolized Helen immediately, 
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luid carried her to the back of the ottoman, 
on the other side of which sat Mrs. Yavasour 
and Lady Clan-Douglas. Peyton Tremlett 
was going through the ceremony of a formal 
introduction to the Duchess by Lord 
Douglas. 

^^ Oh ! Helen, we are so late, I wi» afraid 
you would have gone home. Tell me, will 
you ride to-morrow-^ur last ride? — and at 
what hour ? " 

^^I shall be delighted to ride, and then 
mamma can pay all her P.P.C. visits without 
me. It is an arrangement which will suit 
me to perfection, and my hour shall be 
yours." 

" Five o'clock, then, and I will call for 
you, as usual, in Tilney Street. We propose 
riding to Kew Gurdens, and then walking 
about. And now about Boreham, to which 
I look forward with such ecstacy. What 
kind of dresses shall I want ? — I have 
.plenty for the lanes, and the furze bushes^ 
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and the enchanting beach ; but shall I have 
to bring any evening dresses ? — I hope 
not." 

Deep in these all -interesting mysteries, 
those two young giris never saw Mrs. 
Vavasour quietly rise and steal along 
through the throng of brilliant figures to 
a window in which stood the object of her 
search. 

" Peyton," said she (for she had not been 
able to keep up the formal Mr. Tremlett, 
with which she had commenced at the first 
renewal of their acquaintance), " I shall be 
in the Botanical Gardens in the Regent's 
Park, to-morrow afternoon at half past five. 
Will you let me find you there?" 

The request was made in the softest tone 
imaginable, but it was intended as a com- 
mand, and indeed conveyed it so well that 
Peyton Tremlett, taken off his guard, bowed 
low in acquiescence before he had time to 
collect his thoughts. 
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When he looked up again, Mrs. Vavasour 
had returned to her seat, and if a spirit had 
visited him, it could not have appeared more 
like a dream than it did. There she sat, so 

calm and so courteous to everyone .she, 

who, the moment before, had been at his ear 

with a cold voice and a severe eye yes, 

there sat Helen's offended mother ; and now, 
for the first time, Tremlett fully realized the 
length to which his impetuous feelings had 
led him, and saw the spell that Helen's fasci- 
nations had cast around him. 

How was it to end? This was the nej^t 
thought that naturally suggested itself, and 
then rose bitter vexation at having been so 
led away as thus far to compromise himself. 
Here shone out the singularly contradictory 
nature of the selfish lover : one moment irre- 
sistibly drawn to the feet of his enslaver — 
the next, shrinking with all the horror of a 
sensitive temperament from the chances of a 
refusal* 
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Yet Helen Vavasour was his first love! 
When by her side, he thought he could brave 
everything for her sake, but no sooner did his 
eyes cease to rest upon her, than there came 
worldly doubts, worldly fears, and worldly 
thoughts. For the man she loves, a woman 
will sacrifice home, friends, wealth and posi- 
tion, and even think all no sacrifice; nay, 
more, if she has really and truly loved, 
she scarcely ever repents, even though com- 
pelled to admit that she has made a 
sacrifice. I have heard many a woman, 
very far from happy, say, " I dare say I have 
a good deal to bear, but still I would not 
change." 

But a man ! I should like to know how 
many men there are in the world who have 
ever made a sacrifice for the object even most 
beloved by them on earth ? I should not 
like to answer the question. It would not 
be flattering to the sex. The only excuse to 
be found for them is, that men are seldom 
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called upon to make sacrifices in cases of 
love and matrimony. It is a priyiiege almost 
entirely enjoyed by the fairer porticm of 
society. A rejected lover bends like a daisy 
beneath the pitiless scythe, bat he will rear 
his head again in time, none the worse for it. 
A woman would most likely die under the 
blow. 

«i 

Still Peyton Tremlett bit his lip with 
anger as he left the Duchess of Peverell^s 
party that. night, thinking of what was hang- 
ing over him. Could he have anticipated 
the step . taken so promptly by Mrs. Vava- 
sour, not even Helen herself would have 
lured him on to the position in which he now 
found himself; he had, till now, always 
boasted to his own heart that not a woman 
breathing should ever tempt him to risk a 
refusal ; and yet here he was, strongly sus- 
pecting that he was actually going to be 
refused, without ever having proposed ! 

The words he had spoken to Helen went 
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for nothing. He did not consider them bind- 
ing. He had said much more to fifty other 
girls, and had escaped maternal vengeance. 
It was too bad ! and he went home disgusted^ 
bidding his syren no farewell. 
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CHAPTER X. 

But Helen cared not for that. She was 
mach too happy to doubt him, and she found a 
ready reason in her own breast for his abrupt 
departure. She felt as if she should be very 
glad to go home herself, if only for the 
delicious solitude in which she could think 
over every word he had said, and recall every 
look and tone. No doubt he shared those 
feelings ; no doubt that, having said all he 
wished to say, and heard all he cared to 
hear, he had gone away tranquil, happy, and 
satisfied as herself. 

Such was her estimate of Peyton Tremlett 
—such her confidence in her first love ! 
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Possibly that evening was to her one of the 
happiest of the season, if not of her life. Sur- 
rounded by friends, surrounded by admirers, 
caressed by the former and flattered by the 
latter, yet feeling sure all the time of a 
stronger, deeper attachment elsewhere, pos- 
sessing the additional charm of a little 
secrecy and mystery, Helen went to her 
home that night gay and happy, and little 
dreaming of the under-plot so carefully laid, 
so cautiously being carried on, which was 
intended to annihilate what she considered 
her happiness. 

Mrs. Vavasour's conduct in the afl&iir was 
matchless. Never once, by word or look, did 
she betray to Helen her knowledge of her 
secret, neither did she feel the least surprise or 
displeasure at the young girPs not confessing 
it herself. She was woman of the world 
enough to see exactly Peyton Tremlett's 
game — to see that he had not put it in 
Helen's power to own the attachment ; it was 
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this that roused her anger, and justly too ; 
it was this that had determined her at once 
to act the mother's part — not in bringing th^ 
young man on, but in showing him that her 
intention was to throw him off, and that with 
a firmness which would admit of no remon* 
strance. 

But in the morning, before the hour of the 
nervous interview arrived, Mrs. Compton 
called in a sisterly way to see Mrs. Vavasour 
and have a confidential chat with her. This 
was a regular habit of Mrs. Gompton's at the 
close of each season. Generally she came to 
report the doings of herself and daughters in 
the universal vortex; this time it was to 
inquire as to the progress of Helen. 

Mrs. Compton was one of those people who 
never take a hint, never mind what indiscreet 
questions they ask, and never seem to be 
aware when the questions are indiscreet. 

Rumours had reached her about Helen and 
Colonel Audley, perhaps also the casual 
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insinuations thrown out by her daughter*. 
Rose, on the subject of Peyton Tremlett, 
were iaving their due weight on her mind ; 
at all events it was Helen she came to talk 
about, and all Mrs. Vavasour's flow of con- 
versation, trying to lead her to other subjects, 
could not divert her from her object. 

" So yoii go down to Boreham on Tues- 
day ?" she began immediately ; " I came 
early that I might see you in peace and quiet 
before your flight — also to ask about Helen; 
Is it true she has refused Colonel Audley ?" 

A question put so point-blank, required all 
a mother's diplomacy to answer, but, fortu- 
nately, Mrs. Vavasour knew her sister too 
well to be thrown off her guard. She was 
perfectly prepared for the question, and had 
her answer ready. 

" It is not true," she answered, calmly ; 
" Helen has not rejected him." 

" But he has proposed, has he not ? We 
heard he had, and also that Helen would 
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have nothing to say to him, which grieved 
me very much, for, as I said to the girls, 
when will she have such a chance again ?" 
Mrs. Vavasour's colour rose a little. 
** I hope," said she, " that Helen may have 
many a chance of settling herself happily, 
and I see no reason why she should be in any 
haste." 

"No;, only Colonel Audley seemed so 
perfectly unexceptionable..,.,." 

" He certainly is that " 

" That I cannot imagine why she does not 
take him, unless, as I strongly suspect, 
between ourselves, there is a little love affair 
going on in another quarter." 

" I am quite at a loss to imagine to whom 
you can allude," said Mrs. Vavasour, without 
a shadow of consciousness in either look or 
manner. 

"To Peyton Tremlett, of course," ex- 
claimed her sister, delighted to think she was 
the first to enlighten the obtuse mother; 
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"everybody cai> see how much he admires 
her/' 

Mrs. Vayasonr's smile was one more easily 
imagined than described. 

" In that he is not singular," was all she 
said. 

** No, my dear, I don't say he is,*' retorted 
Mrs. Compton, quite ready to give Helen her 
meed of praise, but thinking Mrs. Vavasour's 
easy acquiescence very unnecessary; "I know 
that Helen is very much admired, but I do 
not suppose, though I might think Peyton a 
very fair match for one of my girls, that you 
would ever dream of allowing her to marry 
him." 

"I cannot say I should," said Helen's 
mother. 

" So I thought ; and, in fact, sO my girls 
said," continued Mrs. Compton; "conse- 
quently, I thought it quite a sort of duty to 
tell you that people do say there is a flirt- 
ation between them, and you know as well as 
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I do, that sometimes a man with no inten- 
tions at all has power to keep off many a 
good match." 

" But I thonght you insinuated," remarked 
Mrs. Varasour, •* that Peyton Tremlett had 
intentions, as you term it." 

" I don't know, my dear ; how should I ? 
I only know that his manner is very marked ; 
I am not the only person, by a great many, 
who has noticed it ; and Helen does not look 
at all displeased, let me tell you, when that 
young man sits out the quadrilles by her 
side, and whispers in her ear. So it certainly 
did occur to me that perhaps that was the 
reason Colonel Audley was refused." 

" My dear sister, I told you " 

" So you did ! dear me, when an idea gets 
possession of one's mind, how difficult it is to 
divest one's self of it. However, I really am 
interested in Helen, and I am not particularly 
fond of the Tremletts, for they have begun to 
hold themselves wonderfully high, lately ; so 
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I thought I might as well put you on your 
guard. Remember I am the mother of three 
daughters, and I give you my word that if a 
girl ever takes it into her head to fall despe- 
rately in love with an ineligible, you may 
wear yourself to a thread-paper before you 
can talk her oat of it. This occurred to me 
when I heard that Colonel Audley had been 
refused " 

** Has it again escaped your memory that I 
said " 

" No, my dear ; I know what you said, and 
I shall take care to repeat it everywhere, for 
your sake; you assure me he has not been 
refused, so of course he has never pro- 
posed " 

**That does not follow," said Mrs. Vavasour. 

Mrs. Compton was preparing to terminate 
her visit, but these few words held her fast. 

" Do you mean, then, that he has f " she 
exclaimed ; " and that it is pending ?" 

*'My dear sister," said the mother, **on 
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such matters as these, I hold it as a point of 
honour, that even between the nearest 
relatives, the subject should be considered 
9acred. Do not expect me to answer ques- 
tions like these." 

** No ? well I do not see the harm ; indeed, 
I should say it would rather do good than 
otherwise, for, of course, if Peyton Tremlett 
knew that Colonel Audley was an accepted 
lover, he could not — ^and, in short, he dare 
not — go on flirting with Helen as he does. 
Somehow or other, my Rose heard that 
the Colonel had proposed, and she, knowing 
Peyton so well, happened to mention it to 
him " 

" And did she add," asked Mrs. Vavasour, 
flushing deeply with annoyance and indigna- 
tion, " that he had been refused ?" 

" No ; she did not," replied Mrs. Compton, 
unhesitatingly, "and she accounted for the 
omission thus : she said he turned so deadly 
pale, she did not like to say another word." 

VOL. I. K 
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"Then," said Mrs. Vavasour, with calm 
dignity, " if Peyton Tremlett has the good 
taste which a gentleman is supposed to pos- 
sess, the bare fact that a rival has proposed, 
and has not been refused, ought to be suffi- 
cient to deter him from making any further 
advances." 

When Mrs. Compton left the room, Mrs, 
Vavasour sat down to think over, quietly, all 
that had passed, and though very much of 
what her sister had said was but an echo of 
her own inward feelings, still there was a 
great deal most galling to a woman so sensi- 
tive and eo proud as herself. 

To think that people were presuming to 
talk in this manner of her Helen ! to think 
that her daughter should have been watched, 
and commented on, and supposed to be en- 
gaged in a flirtation with one whom she con- 
sidered so utterly unworthy of even that 
trivial honour ! 

However, Mrs. Vavasour was glad she had 
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heard it all; it was, indeed, high time the 
audacious aspirant should be put down, and 
Mrs. Compton's words had nerved her to a task 
from which, till this conversation took place, 
she had rather recoiled. But now she felt 
the imperative necessity of speaking, and 
that, too, without delay; so she waited im- 
patiently for the hour when Helen, equipped 
for her ride, mounted her horse beneath the 
windows, and gaily kissing her hand in fare- 
well as she rode away, disappeared round the 
comer. 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Vavasour's 
carriage conveyed her to the Regent's Park, 
and alone, in solitary dignity, she entered the 
gardens and walked down the gravel paths, 
looking, watching, actually waiting. 

A vague idea of the possibility of his 
evading the interview had just crossed her 
mind, when suddenly Peyton Tremlett stood 
before her, and in his low bow and half 
smile she read so much of defiance, that 

K 2 
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it roused a corresponding feeling in her- 
self* 

Bat there was no retreating now, and Mrs. 
Vavasoar^ having thoroughly rehearsed the 
manner in which the sabject was to be 
opened, would not have retreated even had 
she been able to do so. 

So she advanced with an out-stretched 
hand. 

*^ I am glad to find you so punctual, 
Peyton," said she, ** for I have much to say, 
and not much time to say it iu ; conse- 
quently I do not intend to waste it in pre- 
liminary observations. We are too old 
friends to stand on such ceremonies, there- 
fore I need hardly ask you to excuse my 
having requested you to meet me here to- 
day, in so peremptory a style." 

** You see I obeyed you, at all events, 
Mrs. Vavasour ; and I am here only to listen 
to all you have to say," was his answer. 

^* Not only to listen, I hope, but also to 
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acquiesce — particularly when I tell you that 
in seeking this interview I have the interest 
of one very dear to me at heart. It is on 
the subject of your conduct towards my 
daughter that I came to speak." 

There spoke the mother. Firm, unflinch- 
ing, calm and dignified, Mrs. Vavasour per- 
formed her part manfully, and inwardly re- 
joiced when she saw the sudden pallor spread 
over the face of her companion. If she 
could but make him feel (but she had an 
idea he was heartless), he was in her 
power. 

**Your conduct, Peyton, has attracted 
observation in many quarters, and as it is 
calculated to injure her^ you cannot expect 
me to sit or stand tamely by, whilst she is 
the subject of comments and suppositions 
which, though they may have a foundation, 
<jan never be realized." 

Peyton Tremlett turned his keen, deep-set 
eyas on Helen's mother, and his peculiar 
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sarcastic smile curled up one corner of a 
mouth, correct as far as the line& of beauty 
went, but most unpleasant in its expres- 
sion. 

" Mrs. Vavasour/' said he, " if the busy- 
body, gossiping, inquisitive, and impertinent 
world could overhear us* two just now, you 
know what they would say ? ** 

" I know not, neither do I care,*' returned 
Mrs. Vavasour, with a short laugh; "the 
study of my life has been to do my duty 
by Helen, and nothing shall ever divert me 
from my purpose. She has neither father 
nor brother, so her mother requires to be 
trebly vigilant. But, in the present case, 
even had she possessed either of those re- 
lations, I should not have suffered them to 
take upon themselves the errand upon which 
I am this day come myself." 

" And why not, Mrs. Vavasour ? " asked 
Treralett, haughtily. ** I should not have 
shrunk from the ground, believe me^" 
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"I have no doubt you would have held 
it well — as you seem now inclined to do," 
was Mrs. Vavasour's reply, smiling — there are 
some smiles far more cutting and severe than 
the worst kind of frown ; " but my reason 
would have been, that when a father or a 
brother seeks an interview like the present, 
it is generally with the object of asking the 
intentions of the individual^ and bringing him 
to a point from which he seems retiring or 
holding back in a manner not considered, 
according to the masculine code, strictly 
honourable " 

"Mrs. Vavasour! " 

" Hear me, if you please. I am now fully 
into my subject. Let me show you how per- 
fectly I understand you. When you asked 
me, just now, what the impertinent world 
would say, could they overhear us, you 
meant they would conclude I was endea- 
vouring to extort from you a proposal for 
the hand of my daughter. My dear Peyton," 
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(oh, for the pen of an artist, to depict the 
pitying expression of Mrs. Vavasour's coun- 
tenance as she uttered these words !) ** it so 
happens that my object is precisely the con- 
trary ! I have sought you solely to tell you 
that your attentions are unwelcome to me, 
that I have other views for my daughter, 
and that any further steps on your part 
will meet with my most unqualified disap- 
probation." 

Perhaps never in all his life had the heart 
of Peyton Treralett beat with such suffo- 
cating rapidity as at that moment. If there 
were any one qualification on which he 
piqued himself most, it was on his self-com- 
mand; but on this trying occasion it for- 
sook him. Pale as death, and with a 
quivering lip, he answered the galling^ 
speech. 

" Is your daughter aware of the step you 
are taking, Mrs. Vavasour ? " said he. 

"As yet, she is not; how long she re- 
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tnains ignorant of it, depends entirely upon 
yourself." 

***I do not understand you, Mrs. Vava- 
sour." 

"I mean that if it is your intention to 
come down into oar neighbourhood this sum- 
mer, during my stay at Boreham, I shall 
take my departure from my cottage before 
you have an opportunity of renewing the 
course of conduct which you have lately been 
pursuing " 

** Mrs. Vavasour ! you are speaking as if 
to a child ! " 

" No, Peyton ; but I knew you as a child, 
and perhaps speak more openly in conse- 
quence than to a positive stranger. If you 
follow us down to Boreham, I shall withdraw 
my daughter from the chance of being 
thrown into your society. At present, such 
a step will give her neither surprise nor pain, 
and, feeling as I do that I owe it to her as a 
duty, depend upon it I shall do it." 

K5 
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Very stinging were these words to the 
man who flattered himself he had made an 
impression! very mortifying to think that 
to be told to avoid him would give Helen 
neither surprise nor pain! And Mrs. Va- 
vasour had executed her errand so adroitly, 
had humiliated his pride so cunningly, that 
he actually believed it ! and his countenance 
showed that he did. 

Looking up with a smile, intended to be 

one of mingled kindness and consolation, she 

held out her hand. 

" We must part friends," said she, " be- 
cause some day you will thank me for having 

been so prompt. I must go now, and I go, 

feeling every confidence in your honour. I 

have your word — ^have I not ? — ^that you will, 

for the present, avoid our society ? '* 

" I never gave you my word, Mrs. Vava- ' 

sour. I really do not see that I am bound 

to do so ! " exclaimed young Tremlett. 

" Allow me to remind you, that though you 
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have forbidden my paying my addresses to 
your daughter — I say addresses^ because 
every man has a right to pay attentions with- 
out its being immediately supposed he 
wishes to marry the young lady ! — though 
you have forbidden this ." 

" I have," retorted Mrs. Vavasour, colour- 
ing up angrily ; " but do not finish your 
sentence, Mr. Tremlett — you need not; it 
speaks for itself. I can only say, that if 
you have presumed to pay such attentions 
to my daughter, as I have seen, without — 
as you coarsely observe — wishing to marry 
her, you are utterly unworthy of another 
thought. I think this admission on your 
part will be amply sufficient to induce her 
to avoid you for the future — should I ever 
find it necessary to inform her of it ! " 

Peyton Tremlett saw his mistake. Mrs. 
Vavasour had turned, and was walking 
towards her carriage. 

" Hear me ! " he exclaimed hurrying after 
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her, in an agony lest she should indeed thus 
pervert his words to Helen. 

" Not another syllable," said she, proudly. 
" I read you, Peyton Tremlett ! You would 
endeavour to set aside the honourable at- 
tentions of far worthier men, without having 
any views of your own. I thank you, sir, 
for the portion of your notice which you 
have hitherto bestowed upon my daughter ; 
but I desire that, from this instant," and she 
turned and looked him full in the face, " you 
never intrude yourself again, where I tell 
you — as I told you at the commencement 
of our conversation — your presence is un- 
welcome ! " 

The carriage drove up. Mrs. Vavasour, 
though her limbs trembled beneath her, 
smiled as he handed her in, and he, though 
he panted for breath, bowed as easily as 
though he should meet her again in a few 
hours ; and thus they parted. 

" I have done it— eflfectually and well ! " 
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said the angry mother, as she rolled away ; 
and as his eyes watched her till she disap- 
peared from his sight, fire seemed to flash 
from them. 

"You think you have crushed me, hard, 
worldly, calculating woman ! " he exclaimed 
to himself ; " but do not be so secure. I 
may defy you, if it so please me ; I may 
even outwit you. Helen — my Helen — she 
may try her worst, but I will win you 
yet ! " 
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CHAPTER XL 

He turned back into the garden for his 
temper to cool down before he ventured out 
to run the risk of meeting some indifferent 
acquaintance with whom he might have to 
exchange commonplace greetings, but he had 
not taken many steps before a voice at his 
ear whispered " Never." 

Starting, he again turned hastily, and saw 
Rose Compton standing beside him, a book 
in her hand, and a smile on her pretty, in- 
sipid face. 

" Another time," said she, ^* do not speak 
your thoughts aloud, for fear of awkward 
listeners." 
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" Was I speaking aloud ?" he asked, in- 
credulously. 

" Certainly, for did I not answer you ?" 

Peyton Tremlett considered a moment, 
and then recollected what his last words had 
been — " I will win you yet !" so that Rose 
Compton's emphatic " Never," could not 
have been a random shot. 

" If then," asked he, " such is your answer, 
tell me the grounds on which you are bold 
enough to question my firmness of pur- 
pose ?" 

" I do not exactly question it, Mr. Trem- 
lett, because I do not know to what lengths 
you may permit it to lead you, but I know 
that you have to contend against a will 
quite as powerful as your own. I have been 
watching you and my aunt Vavasour for 
some time/ and though not near enough to 
hear a word of your conversation, I could 
easily guess it." 

" And you predict my failure ?" 
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" Yes. My aunt has views for Helen with 
which she will not suflTer any one to interfere 
— not even you." 

" How do you mean ? why emphasize those 
last words so strongly ?" 

"Because her whole soul is wrapt up in 
Helen, and yet in the present case, she acts 

in direct opposition to Helen's feelings in 

utter disregard of Helen's happiness." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Peyton Tremlett with 
sudden vehemence, " I only wish I were as 
sure of Helen's feelings and wishes as you 
seem to be !" 

"What would it signify if you were? 
you can never marry her." 

"/w^7Z," retorted the young man, setting 
his teeth angrily; "I said — and you over- 
heard me — T will win her yet." 

" And / said, never. ^^ 

" You do not know what a strong will I 
have. Miss Compton." 

"Perhaps not, but I know my aunt Vava- 
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sour's. I shall never see the day that makes 
Helen Vavasour your wife:*' 

" I hope, Miss Compton, your days are not 
destined to be so short as that !" exclaimed 
Peyton Tremlett, " for if, as you insinuate, I 
can but hope that Helen is on my side, I can 
defy all counter influence." 

" Well, try !" smiled Rose Compton, as she 
turned towards the gate to meet her mother, 
who was returning from a drive round the 
Park ; " try, and I wish you success, but you 
will fail." 

" And why ?" 

" Because your rivals are powerful," said 
Rose Compton, and with these words they 
parted — Rose, to repeat to her mother her 
suspicions as to the subject of the interview 
she had witnessed, and Peyton Tremlett to 
his own home, to lock himself into his room, 
and confer with his own heart as to what 
should be his next move. 

His rivals were powerful — ^yes, that indeed 
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they were ; he had rank and wealth against 
him in the scale, yet he was resolved to per- 
severe ; resolved now more than ever, simply 
because he had been forbidden on the one 
hand, and dared on the other. Mrs. Vava- 
sour had desired him never again to intrude 
on her a presence which was unwelcome, and 
Rose Compton had plainly told him that he 
would fail if he persisted. 

Worse than this, Mrs. Vavasour had gone 
away with a wrong impression — one which, if 
she breathed a suspicion of it to Helen, 
would naturally rouse the young girl's re- 
sentment, and ruin his cause for ever. If 
Mrs. Vavasour, to suit her own ambitious 
ends, were to convey to her daughter the 
humiliating idea that Peyton Tremlett had 
been trifling with her — an idea which she had 
herself invented, and apparently clung to 
quite gladly as a loophole of escape, and an 
excuse to quarrel with him — then farewell to 
all hope of his success ; he knew Helen well 
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enough to be sure that from that instant, 
either Lord Douglas or Colonel Audley would 
stand a far better chance than himself, and 
how to avert this catastrophe was now his 
sole anxiety. 

How to see her ? there was the difficulty. 
How to communicate with her ? particularly 
after Mi's. Vavasour's imperative request that 
he should not "intrude his society" upon 
them again. Had he not pledged his word 
to Helen that he would be at fioreham during 
her stay there ?. Had he not made the condi- 
tion of his going there, her welcome ? and 
had she not promised it ? tacitly, at all events. 
If, then, he broke that pledge, what would 
she think ? Would she not be but too ready 
to think any ill of him which an enemy might 
breathe into her ear ? 

So he sprang from the chair in which he 
had sat during these meditations, and flung 
his arms up in the air with the relief of a 
man who has come to a satisfactory decision 
on a difficult point. 
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*' It is over," said he to himself; " I have 
decided, and I care not now what happens. 
Come what may, I go down to Boreham; 
come what may, I see Helen again." 

When Rose Compton recounted to her 
mother the interview she had witnessed 
between Peyton Tremlett and her aunt 
Vavasour, as also her own brief but signifi- 
cant conversation with him, Mrs. Compton 
was quite triumphant. 

"That is all my doing!" she exclaimed, 
" and your aunt may thank me, and me only, 
for having opened her eyes, and saved Helen 
from making a most foolish love-match ! 
Helen may seem very meek, and submissive, 
and quiet, and all that, but there was always 
a great deal of determination about her as a 
child, and so there is now. If it had gone 
only a little further, it would have been too 
late, for if Helen had once set her heart on 
him^ she would have married him at all risks. 
How well I remember when she was a child 
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of five, she took a fancy to a black wax doll, 
and no entreaties, no persuasions, no temp- 
tations, could reason her out of it. Tour 
aunt brought all the loveliest dolls she could 
find, to put the black one out of her head, 
but not she ! She was very gentle and very 
amiable about it, but she declined them all ; 

she only wanted the black doll " 

" And did she have it in the end ?" 
^' Yes, in the end she did, but I think she 
harped upon it for nearly a year, and used to 
drag her nurse into the shop whenever they 
were near it, to ask if it were sold ; and at 
last, one day, her godmother, this very 
Duchess of Peverell, gave her a little purse 

with a sovereign in it " 

" And she actually bought the black doll ?" 
" She did, indeed ! and if I had not inter- 
fered on the present occasion, it would just have 
been a case of the black wax doll over again. 
However, as matters have been taken in 
time, I hope all is now settled and at an end 
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as far as Peyton Tremlett is concerned, for 
really with two such matches as Lord Doug- 
las and Colonel Audley in the field, no one 
can blame your aunt Vavasour for the 
decided step she has so courageously taken." 

Mrs. Compton thought matters were "at 
an end," as she termed it. Could she have 
followed Peyton Tremlett to his home that 
evening — seen into his heart — followed his 
steps throughout the few days that succeeded 
this interview in the Botanical Gardens, she 
would not so placidly have pronounced upon 
his resignation to his fate. 

What that young man suffered during many 
a long day after that eventful one, he never 
forgot in all his life. We have all had 
episodes in our lives which leave this sort of 
indelible impression ; episodes of great hap- 
piness — episodes of intense misery— and they 
pass over us in a gleam of sunshine, or as a 
dark cloud, and then we go on our way again, 
apparently unchanged, yet never, never for* 
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getting our episode and looking back upon it 
throughout our lives, either as the white 
mile-stone on the road of life, or the dark 
spot, stained in too deep ever to wear out. 

Peyton Tremlett felt during those days 
that he was approaching his episode, for in 
spite of what Mrs. Vavasour had said, he was 
determined to see Helen before she went to 
Scotland. His greatest fear was, that even 
now she had become aware of all that had 
passed between himself and her mother, and 
that that fatal conversation, repeated in words 
intended to serve a purpose devised by Mrs. 
Vavasour, would quench in Helen's breast the 
interest which he had begun to flatter him- 
self had just begun to dawn. 

The thought harassed him — almost mad- 
dened him — ^yet circumstances tied him at 
that moment to London. His duties and his 
engagements, both professional and pleasur- 
able, seemed all to have combined to engross 
and overwhelm him at the same moment, and 
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to leave town that week was impossible. 
Amongst his minor difBculties was the one of 
finding an excuse in the eyes of his family for 
going down to Boreham. His mother had at 
one time intended to go at the same time as 
that fixed by Mrs. Vavasour, but now some- 
thing or other detained her ; she could not go 
for a fortnight or three weeks ; in three weeks 
Helen would be on her way to Scotland — 
lost to him, most probably, for ever. 

So a bold face must be put upon it. To 
justify himself in Helen's eyes, by word of 
mouth, was an imperative necessity. A letter, 
could he have been sure of its passing straight 
into her hands, would have done nearly as 
well, but there was a risk in that course which 
he dared not run. 

" Whatever betide," said he to himself at 
last, ^^I must go. I made no promise to 
stay away, and I have a right to plead my 
own cause, so whatever betide, I go.' 

And the day after Mrs. and Miss Vavasour 
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left London, Peyton Tremlett, without say- 
ing a word to anyone except that be was 
going out of town, went down to Bore- 
ham. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In all the acts of Mrs. Vavasour's life, 
whether great or small, she had a fixed 
system from which she never diverged. Just 
as she left a ball-room early, because she 
knew she would then leave it regretted, so 
did she leave town before the close of the 
season in order that she should be missed. 
It made a sort of little " sensation," which 
she liked, and it enhanced the value of her 
society in the eyes of those for whose regret 
she cared. Certainly in the present case 
there were three families who felt a melan- 
choly blank when they entered rooms where 
they could no longer see the tall, graceful 
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figure of Helen Vasavour, making her way 
through the brilliant throng, the admired of 
all, and looking, as the old Duchess one 
evening remarked, as though she ought to 
leave a stream of light behind her ! 

Mrs. Vavasour's cottage on the coast, four 
miles from the little county town of Boreham, 
stood on some rising ground about a mile 
from the sea-side. First you crossed two 
fields— one sloping down from her house, the 
other slightly ascending ; then came a stile, 
after which you were on the wide, beautiful, 
breezy common, extending to the very edge 
of the long range of low cliffs. 

Two days after the arrival of Mrs. Vavasour 
at this lovely and secluded spot, when she 
thought she had left London and all its tur- 
moils, troubles, and vanities far behind her, 
there sat on that stile a young girl, in a 
floating muslin, suited to the sultry season, 
and a large brown hat, from which escaped 
the long wavy masses of hair which seemed a 

lS 
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mixture of bronze and gold. By her side, 
his elbows on the stile, and a pair of earnest, 
anxious eyes fixed upon her face, leant a 
young man. 

" It has beten the dream of my life, Helen ! " 
he was saying, and there never was a face of 
more glowing, gentle, placid happiness than 
that on which he gazed as he spoke the 
words. There had been no poison instilled 
into the ears which listened, or it must have 
shone out through those clear eyes; there 
was no doubt, or fear, or distrust on those 
smiling lips, otherwise Peyton Tremlett must 
have read it. He was perfectly satisfied as 
he watched her countenance, that as yet her 
mother had said nothing; whether she had 
purposely avoided recalling his name to her 
daughter's memory by mentioning it, or 
whether she had had, as yet, no time for a 
careful and politic introduction of the subject, 
he could not quite decide ; but, at all events, 
the field was his own for the time being, 
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and be was making the best of bis oppor- 
tunity. 

"It has been the dream of my life, Helen/' 
he went on, encouraged by the approving 
smile, " and it is for you only to say if it is 
a dream I can ever hope to realise." 

"Not for me only^ Peyton," she replied, 
with an emphasis he well understood. 

"Yes, Helen, though I know what you 
mean. It is for you only^ because, once sure 
of your heart, I would defy the opposition of 
the whole world." 

Helen put her head on one side with rather 
the gesture of a coquette, and laughed. 

" You look so very solemn," said she, 
** that you really make me laugh." 

" I wish I could laugh with you," he 
returned, " but it is no laughing matter to 
me. I have followed you down here to ask 
you one question — to make sure of but one 
fact — of which, as I said before, you only can 



assure me." 
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** And I told you," exclaimed Helen, with 
pretended petulance, ^^ that you must not use 
that word only. There is another to be 
consulted besides myself." 

Any other lover would have found ample 
encouragement in these words, but Peyton 
Tremlett knew the ground on which he stood 
better than she did. 

*• Not that other yet^ Helen. You first ! My 
answer must be first from you. I cannot 
make out from your manner whether I have 
enough of hope to venture further." 

Helen began diligently plaiting some deli- 
cate rushes which she had been gathering on 
the common. A deep colour dyed her cheek 
as he said this, and she was not displeased 
again to find that he felt uncertain as to her 
preference. She had always been so afraid 
of showing it, whilst yet there was a doubt of 
his own, that even now, when the words had 
been spoken, she could not bring herself to 
put his fears at once at rest. 
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'^ Mamma would saj " said she, in a low, 

hesitating Toice, " if I were to repeat to her 

what you have been saying she would tell 

me that I had done quite right in referring you 
to her, and that I am a great deal too young 
to give you an answer myself." 

That was well spoken, fair young Helen 
Vavasour, and the lover stood checked for a 
moment by the tacit, though unintentional, 
rebuke. He respected her for that answer, 
yet his pride had received so bitter a blow 
from her mother during that eventful inter- 
view of a few days before, that his spirit still 
rebelled against going to Mrs. Vavasour as a 
suppliant for the hand to which she had for- 
bidden him to aspire. It was his ambition 
and his object, that at some ^^ convenient 
season," he should be able to throw the 
gauntlet at her feet, and say, ^* Helen's heart 
is mine ! Give her hand to another, if you 
can; but her heart is in my keeping — and 
there it will remain, as long as we both shall 
live ! " 
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There was a pause whilst these thoughts 
were passing rapidly through his brain, 
during which Helen went on weaving her 
delicate plait with nimble fingers, the arch 
smile still lingering at the comers of her 
mouth. 

When Peyton Treralett next spoke it was 
in a sadder tone. During that pause, and 
whilst his eyes were still resting on that all- 
attractive face and figure, his own unwor* 
thiness to win so great a prize seemed, for the 
first time, to strike him. 

" Ah, Helen ! " he exclaimed, suddenly, 
" if I were only sure that you cared for me 
only the hundredth part as much as I care 
for you, I would overcome the opposition of 
worlds to win you, and slave my life away 
till I reached a position sufficiently exalted 

to satisfy I mean till I achieved a position 

worthy of you ! " 

" You were going to say, sufficiently exalted 
to satisfy mamma." 
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" You are right. I was." 

^' You seem to think mamma's opposition 
will he very formidable." 

" I know it ! " he exclaimed, bitterly. 

" But how? — ^what makes you think so ? " 
asked Helen, opening her eyes in some sur- 
prise, and turning . them full upon him in all 
their artless sincerity and honesty. He was 
silent. 

" Haye you ever," she continued, rather 
tremulously, "have you ever said anything 
to her " 

Still silent. 

" Ever spoken to her on this subject ?" she 
added, faintly. 

He could not say No— he dared not say 
Yes. He clasped her hands in his instead, 
and exclaimed : 

" Give me hope, Helen ! only give me 
hope ! I know that at the present moment I 
am unworthy, but the day shall come — I will 
work up my way — you shall see what I will 

L 5 
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do— only give me hope ! for remember, the 
dream of a life is not to be set aside for the 
paltry reason that at present I have neither 
wealth nor title to lay at your feet." 

She gently disengaged her hands, and rose. 
Something told her that all was not fair 

and open, and yet he said that to win her 

love was the dream of his life and she felt 

that having won his was the realization of 
the brightest dream of hers ! Yet she could 
rise, calmly to all outward appearance, and 
prepare to part from him without having 
spoken the words he so implored her to let 
him hear. 

"I must go," said she; "I am afraid 
mamma will think I have been out a very 
long time, and of course she must know I 
have been talking to you." 

"And can you take leave of me thus, 
Helen?" 

" I hardly call it taking leave. Surely you 
are all coming down to Westwood for the 
summer ?" 
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This was the name of the coantry seat of 
the Tremletts, just out of the town of Bore- 
ham, five miles from Mrs. Vavasour's little 
cottage, Spring Hill. Helen, having encoun- 
tered Peyton on the common that morning, 
had concluded the family had changed their 
plans and come down unexpectedly, but had 
been too much fluttered by his sudden appa- 
rition to make any distinct inquiries. 

Much to her astonishment, therefore, he 
replied that he was alone. 

" Alone at Westwood ? where, then, is 
Eva ? where is Mrs. Tremlett ?" 

" Did you not know that they are detained 
until the week after next ?" 

"Yes, but but I thought by seeing 

you " 

"Helen,'' exclaimed the young man, im- 
petuously, " I came down alone to see you. 
I could not have remained another day in 
London in this agony of suspense. I came to 
learn from your own lips my fate." 
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Helen stood irresolute. She felt as if 
spell-bound to the spot, yet with an inward 
sense of daty urging her homewards. 

"Are we to part thus?" he continued, 
rapidly ; " will you not give me one word of 
encouragement, Helen ? I am not one to 
plead an unwelcome suit; you have but to 
say the word, and I shall trouble you no 
more ; but, Helen, if I might but venture to 
think and hope that you do not class me 
amongst the myriad of your admirers of the 
season, to be thrown off at that season's 
close " 

"Oh! Peyton!" 

How simple that exclamation, yet what a 
volume it spoke ! Not even a look accom- 
panied it ; it was only the tone in which it 
was uttered, which told Peyton Tremlett at 
last that he had gained the day. 

Instead of sitting now by his side, half 
laughing, smiling, blushing, and coquetting, 
Helen Vavasour turned pale and trembled. 
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She saw things now in a different light. She 
fancied till then that he had come down with 
his family to the neighbourhood for the 
summer; that day after day, perhaps hour 
after hour, he would be as her shadow, for 
her to torment and to fascinate at her plea- 
sure; that through the bright summer morn- 
ings on the beach, and the long summer 
evenings on the cliffs, they would now be 
together; that in short this was but the com- 
mencement of that blissful time to which she 
had been looking forward for many a day. 

But it was not so. She saw now her 
error. He had come down alone ; he had 
followed her for the express purpose of 
making this avowal; he was awaiting her 
reply with a sort of stem impetuosity which 
almost frightened her, and his vehemence 
actually seemed to drag out by main force 
from the hidden depths of her heart, the love 
that had been smouldering there, and which, 
till now, she had so carefully concealed. 
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But now concealment was at an end. She no 
longer doubted him. Hitherto she had always 
felt some little sort of inexplicable misgiidng 
which had held her own feelings in check; 
now this was all over— his heart was hers— 
he had said so — and he asked her own in 
return. 

" Is it mine, Helen ?*' 

Who knows how the answer to words like 
these is framed? Who ever remembers in 
what shape or form the assent is breathed ? 
or whether, indeed, words are ever needed ? 

He who asked that question had his reply 
at all events, and was satisfied with it, though 
she, bewildered with a new kind of happi- 
ness, never could afterwards recollect what 
she could have said, or looked, or done, to 
have made him press so rapturously to his 
lips those hands which she no longer attempted 
to withdraw. 

"Be true to me, Helen," were the first 
coherent words she heard, "be true until I 
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elaim you. The day shall come, depend 
upon it, when, even in Mrs. Vavasour's eyes, 
I shall have made myself, in a worldly point 
of view, worthy of you. Till then, be true to 
me." 

There they parted — parted as young lovers 
should part — giving heart for heart, and 
looking forward gladly to a bright and 
joyous, though perhaps remote, future. 

Many and many have parted as they 
parted then, wrapped up in each other, heart 
and soul. Many and many have met again, 

too,ju8t as they met again but never mind 

we all have, or have had, a dream in life 

— ^whether it ever will be, or has been, realized, 
who knows — who tells ? 

Peyton Tremlett said it was the dream of 
his life to make Helen Vavasour his own. 
He was determined that dream should be 
realized, and he parted from her with a high 
heart, hopeful and triumphant, for now he 
defied Mrs. Vavasour. 
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Helen, on the contrary, saw him depart, 
and watched his retreating figure riding 
through the lanes, with a feeling of inexplic- 
able sadness. 

When a turn in the road hid him from her 
sight, and she knew that it was no use linger- 
ing, for she had looked her last on him, she 
slowly bent her steps towards home. 

The world wore a different aspect for her 
now. Two hours had sufficed to change that 
gay-hearted girl into a grave and thoughtful 
woman. There was something, to her, very 
solemn in the thought that she had now pledged 
herself to be a wife, and very startling was 
the recollection, in this calmer moment, that 
she had done so without the permission, and 
without the knowledge, of her mother — that 
mother who had so devoted herself to her — 
who lived for her alone. 

"I dare say it is that that weighs so 
on my heart — that seems so to oppress my 
spirits," said she to herself, as she traversed 
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the two fields which lay between the stile and 
the honse; and then, with a sort of childish 
snperstition, she added, '^ I hope it is not an 
ill omen, a sign that something is wrong in 
what I have done; people certainly do say 
that no blessing attends a clandestine attach- 
ment — ^yet what could I do? what could I 
answer? he said it had been so long the 
dream of his life !" 

Unanswerable argument, indeed ! Had 
no one else dreams, as well as those young 
lovers? Was there not a mother on that 
lawn, standing at a telescope, and watching 
some distant object at sea, as her child 
advanced, who also had her dream ? 

" Helen, my darling, your eyes are younger 
than mine ; do come and tell me if that 
white sail that has just turned the point of 
the cliff, is not a yacht." 

And swiftly was that yacht speeding to- 
wards Boreham Bay, and there was one on 
board who also had his dream. He little 
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dreamty however, as be sat so contentedly 
there on deck, that a hot and impetaous 
rival on land had taken swifter means of 
reaching the feet of her he loved, and 
that whilst he. Lord Douglas, was calmly 
thinking over the best form in which to 

m 

frame the proposal be was meditating, Peyton 
Tremlett bad trod the field before him, and, 
under the seal of secrecy for the present, 
carried off the prize. 

Trembling, breathless, conscience-stricken, 
Helen stood in silence by her mother's side 
whilst the focus of the telescope so engrossed 
Mrs. Vavasour, that she had no thought to 
give to the young girl who, panting partly 
from her rapid walk home, and partly from 
agitation, was anxiously awaiting a favour- 
able moment to stammer out at least the 
name of the companion with whom the last 
hour had been spent. 

But that opportunity Mrs. Vavasour did 
not give her. Intent on the approach of her 
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guests, not a look was bestowed on Helen, 
and thus the time slipped by — the favourable 
moment escaped, and Helen Vavasour re- 
treated to her room with the heaviest of all 
burdens on her heart — the burden of a 
secret. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Nearly a year passed by. It was Helen 
Vavasour's second season, and she returned to 
the scene of her former triumphs, not with 
those bright and joyous anticipations with 
which most young girls look forward to the 
pleasures of a campaign, already once tasted. 
Helen was changed, more changed than 
she ought to have been in that short time ; 
so said people who had parted from her in 
July, and met her again in May ; but those 
who lived closest to her saw it not, except, 
perhaps, one — or at most, two— of those who 
might be called her " friends," for of friends 
Helen had but few. Mrs. Vavasour discou- 
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raged them ; she was a woman of the world, 
and she thought that a girl's bosom friends 
were very often just the obstacles most likely 
to stand in her way. 

But she had one who had grown to be a 
greater friend than all the rest from circum- 
stances. If we glance over the list of our 
intimates, we shall most of us find that we 
have a friend " from circumstances ;" not one 
bound to us by the ties of time, or age, or 
relationship, but merely circumstances. 

Such a friend as this to Helen, was Lady 
Fanny Douglas, now Lady Fanny Meredith. 

The marriage had taken place in Scotland, 
from the old ancestral castle of the Clan- 
Douglas family, and Helen, during her pro- 
mised visit there, had enacted the part of 
bridesmaid. But it was before this gay 
event that the compact of such close friend- 
ship had been sealed between them ; it was 
during the short, happy week which Lady 
Fanny had spent at Mrs. Vavasour's cottage. 
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whilst the yacht lay off Boreham Bay, having 
on board Mr. Meredith and Lord Douglas. 

We left the latter approaching land as 
swiftly as those white sails oould carry him, 
bent upon prosecuting his suit under what he 
considered encouragement on all sides, and of 
achieving his proposal before the close of his 
sister's visit. 

Yet that visit passed, and the visit to 
Clan-Douglas passed too, but still no pro- 
posal — ^rather to Mrs. Vavasour's relief, but 
very greatly to her surprise. She was relieved, 
because she saw by Helen's manner that she 
had no more intention of marrying Lord 
Douglas than she had of accepting Colonel 
Audley, and the Clan-Douglas's were too 
good, as acquaintances and friends, to be lost 
to her by another contretemps such as the 
Audley affair. Certainly this latter was 
nominally in abeyance, yet Mrs. Vavasour 
began to feel distrustful as to the result, 
when she found that Mrs. Audley no longer 
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pressed it, and that the young man himself 
held aloof. 

Thus the fact of no advance on the part of 
Lord Douglas was a relief to her. She was 
not one of those mothers who wished to boast 
of the number of her daughter's conquests. 
She shrank from stamping Helen as a 
coquette. But still she was surprised, and 
asked herself over and over again, what could 
the reason be ? 

" Perhaps he has heard about Colonel 
Audley ; possibly he is waiting till he sees 
whether that is entirely off or not. It can be 
nothing else, for there is no restraint in 
Helen's manner to him, and his towards her 
is cordiality itself." 

So it was. Had they been brother and 
sister, there could hardly have been more of 
kindliness on the one side, and easy friendli- 
ness on the other, and from this, Mrs. Va- 
vasour argued there had been no explanation 
between them, and she was right. Helen, in 
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the present case, had managed her own 
affairs, and taken the new, or rather the 
budding, love affair in hand, with a skill and 
wisdom beyond her years. 

It had so happened that so trivial a cir- 
cumstance as an adverse wind and tide gave 
Lady Fanny a few hours alone with Helen in 
advance of Lord Douglas. Those hours 
Helen seized — seized with earnest, grave, 
and trembling avidity, and poured into her 
friend's ear, with passionate warmth, the 
love-story which could have found no better 
listener. 

Delighted to be made the depositary of a 
tale so exactly suited to her existing state of 
mind, for, 

** A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind^ " 

Lady Fanny bent the most attentive of ears, 
and lent her deepest sympathy, forgetting for 
the first hour, at whose cost she was lavishing 
ber words of comfort and encouragement. 
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Lord Douglas, for the time being, was for- 
gotten, but at last came the reaction, and 
Lady Fanny's countenance fell. 

" What is it ?" asked Helen, nervously, for 
she wafe watching every turn of that speaking 
face, as they sat there on the edge of the 
cliffs together, with nothing near them but 
waves and pebbles ; " why do you look so 
suddenly downcast? have I done very wrong? 
ought I, in duty, to tell ?" 

" Don't ask me !" Lady Fanny had an- 
swered, " don't ask me that, for fear I should 
lead you, one way or the other, into some 
unhappiness. No; if I looked downcast, it 
was at something quite unconnected with 

yoUy dear Helen at least quite unconnected 

rum I was thinking of what might once 

have been, of what I have been hoping and 
fancying, and I am afraid I am disappointed 
—that is all." 

No further words were needed. Helen 
well knew that before another sun set, the 

VOL. I. M 
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confidence she had breathed into Lady Fanny's 
ear would be again breathed by her into one 
other, and only one ; and that, painful as it 
had been to her to commit what seemed like 
a breach of trust towards Peyton Tremlett, 
still it also seemed as though she had only 
performed an act of strict duty and conside- 
ration towards one who, whilst kept in igno- 
rance of her secret, would be clearly the 
victim of her own deceit. 

She laid Lady Fanny under no restriction ; 
she felt that her friend had sufficient tact to 
know that what was a secret to Helen's own 
mother, must also be a secret to the world ; 
but with every secret there is a "reservation." 
Lady Fanny took a moonlight walk with her 
brother on the cliffs the evening he landed, 
whilst Mrs. and Miss Vavasour played hostess to 
Mr. Meredith ; and in the course of that walk 
the brother said something to his sister, and 
the sister brought her *^ reservation " into 
action, and the result was, the establishment 
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of that easy cordiality between Helen and 
Lord Douglas, which had so mystified her 
mother. 

Fortunate it was for both, that matters 
had not gone too far to admit of this kind of 
friendship, and fortunate it was for Helen 
that she possessed in Lord Douglas an 
admirer, whose honourable feelings kept thos^ 
of selfishness completely under control. 

For many an hour throughout that night 
he paced the deck of the yacht, thinking over 
the events of the last few months, and mar- 
veiling at his own blindness. And after 
those first few hours of bitterness, there rose 
up in his heart a sort of tenderness towards' 
her, untinctured by resentment. On the 
contrary, it was more for him to feel grateful 
than otherwise, for he could not help fancy- 
ing that had it not been for his sake, Helen 
never would have whispered to any living 
soul that secret of her heart. 

" I wish I could serve him," murmured he 

M 3 
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to himself, as his thoughts wandered away to 
Peyton Treralett ; *' I wish I could do any- 
thing to help them ! Had it been army, or 
navy even, we might have managed some- 
thing, but the law! such an up-hill pro- 
fession ! they may have to wait twenty years 
before he attains to a position to please Mrs^ 
Vavasour!" 

Perhaps the first few days after this might 
have been rather a difficulty, but time, which 
smooths all these little rough projections 
upon the road of life, smoothed the path of 
Helen and Lord Douglas, and carried them 
on into the wide field of society, where there 
was room for both, and here their friendship 
flourished. Except that the one loved name 
never crossed Helen's lips, nor was uttered by 
Lord Douglas (which always looks suspicious), 
no one could ever have imagined that there 
was a secret between them which both knew, 
yet which neither ever breathed to the other. 
It was only to Lady Fanny that Helen's 
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beart ever opened, and in her, both before 
and after her marriage, she fonnd a friend 
whose place no one else could fill. 

The summer days passed away ; then came 
autumn, and Mrs. Vavasour and Helen re* 
turned from their visit to Scotland, and 
established themselves at Spring Hill for the 
winter. By this time the Tremlett family 
were also in their home ; all the family save 
one, and when Mrs« Vavasour and her 
daughter went over to dine at Westwood, 
and the former found that that one was not 
even expected, she smiled "in her sleeve," 
as they say in the East, and inwardly 
congratulated herself on her skilful encounter 
and its consequences. 

In vain did Mrs. Tremlett make what 
might appear to every one else valid excuses 
for his absence. In vain did she say it was 
hopeless to expect young men to spend much 
time in a county where both the hunting and 
shooting were indifferent; in vain did she 
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tell Mrs. Vavasour with all a mother's pride, 
how fast Peyton was rising in his profession, 
and how steadily he kept to it, in spite of all 
the manifold temptations of the circle in 
wliich he moved, so that he withstood every 
invitation even to come down to Westwood 
for a few days ; all this was said in vain as 
far as the edification of the victorious mother 
went, for Mrs. Vavasour, though she smiled, 
knew better than to believe a word of it. 

" He does well to keep away,'' said she to 
herself; " if he is wise, he will continue to 
do so." 

But, though it was very easy to avoid all 
contact with the young man himself, it was 
impossible — near neighbours as they were — 
to avoid the family of Tremlett, for in the 
first place, it was a dinner-giving neighbour- 
hood, and they met continually ; and in the 
next, it was an old friendship revived be- 
tween Eva and Helen, and could not be 
easily dropped. 
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' This inteFCouTse with Eva was now Helen's 
chief comfort and happiness. In the busy 
whirl of London, they could do little else 
than wish they saw more of each other, but 
now, alone in the country and by the sea- 
side, where all those well-beloved objects in 
nature which change not witli time, took 
them back to the days when they were chil- 
dren together, Helen felt herself drawn 
towards Eva by tastes and sympathies which 
they had never before had leisure to compare, 
and besides this, there was the magic of a 
secret spell about Eva which made her 
society doubly valuable. She was Peyton 
Tremlett's sister, and though she too forbore 
to breathe his name, except when it was un- 
avoidable, and even then turned away her 
eyes, and seemed to be gazing far out over 
the sea — still, she was his sister ! 



^*Je ne suis pas la 
Mais j*ai vecu pr^s d*eUe.** 

Everybody knows this feeling. Everybody 
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has, or has had, or may some day have, an 
object which has " vecu prh de " his or her 
particular rose. 

Not discouraged by Mrs. Vavasour (who 
saw no help for it), and constantly pressed 
by Helen, Eva Tremlett was in the habit of 
riding over from Westwood three or four 
times a week, putting up her pony in the 
Spring Hill stables, and spending the day on 
the cliffs and the beach with Helen. 

Here they held long, long conversations on 
people and things in general, and Helen 
would beat round and round the bush to 
glean tidings of him whose name seemed 
now by general consent to be a silent onOy 
yet tidings rarely came. 

Time was, when Eva was ready enough to 
speak of her brother, but it was not so now. 

" She must know !" thought Helen to her- 
self, and then the question naturally rose in 
her mind of, ** what does she know ?" 

Could she but have guessed that the con*^ 
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duct of Peyton was as much a mystery and 
source of conjecture and uneasiness to his 
mother and sister, as it was one of wearing- 
anxiety to herself, perhaps she might have 
passed through her term of probation with a 
more tranquil mind. 

But everything settles itself in time. In 
time, Mrs. Tremlett became accustomed to 
Peyton's absences, particularly as she was 
expecting her eldest son from India ; in time, 
Eva learnt not to stumble over his name when 
it accidentally escaped her lips ; and in time 
Helen taught herself to shut up the secret 
deep in her heart, contented that it should 
rest there, week by week, month by month, 
perhaps year by year ! 

So sped the autumn. Christmas no doubt 
collected all the members of the Tremlett 
family beneath one roof, for the eldest son 
had arrived, but of this Helen know nothing, 
for she and her mother went to Cheltenham 
and spent the festive season there, on the 

M 5 
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plea that the sea was too cold for Helen in 
the depth of winter. 

Eva was a good correspondent. She wrote 
frequently to Helen, and to Helen's quick 
and suspicious perception her letters seemed 
to flow far more freely than did her language 
when they talked together, for between 
people who have a " sealed subject" there is 
generally a sort of constraint. 

But Eva wrote admirably. She rarely 

mentioned her brother Peyton by name, but 

the letters over which Helen would pore for 

hours, told anecdotes which she knew could 

only have proceeded from one source, and 

gave her intelligence which she could learn 

from no other quarter, and so they were 

prized and welcomed as the gleam of sunshine 

in Helen's life. 

This secret engagement to Peyton Trem- 

lett had added five years to her age, and the 

event which she fancied would have brought 

her the mcst perfect happiness had only 
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served to cloud an existence which had 
hitherto never known a shadow. 

Such is the fate of human hopes and 
human wishes. Nothing without alloy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Her second season. Mrs. Vavasour went up 
to town the first week in May, as usual, and 
in a very few days the vortex was entered, 
and Helen reappeared. 

No one could say she was gone off; indeed, 
every one thought that if anything, she was 
improved, but still the change was apparent, 
and the keen eye of the venerable Duchess 
saw it directly. 

'* What has my little girl been doing with 
herself?" she asked of Mrs. Vavasour one 
evening, when Helen went in to see her old 
friend on her way to a ball ; " she is amaz- 
ingly improved in figure and style, but there 
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is a nameless something — what is it? a sort 
of hisouciance about her, anlike herself." 

" I hope not," was Mrs. Vavasour's hasty 
reply, " for I do not know anything so likely 
to prejudice people against a young girl, than 
an insouciante manner. But I hardly think 
it is that ; do you not think that perhaps she 
is a little more posie than she was in her first 
season ?" 

*• Her manner is very good," returned the 
Duchess, " I have no fault to find with it ; 
but when I remember her last year, and recall 
the first evening of her appearance here, in 
such a pretty little flutter of enjoyment and 
shyness, I wonder at the perfectly calm indif- 
ference with which I have just been watching 
her greet some of her old acquaintance. Has 
there been no little love affair down in the 
country ?" 

" Nothing of the kind, I assure you. 
Helen is still heart-whole. She is either a 
very icicle, or she is singularly difficult to 
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please. She has begun lately to take the 
game into her own hands, and repulse atten- 
tions, much to my annoyance." 

The Duchess laughed. 

"Never mind, my dear Mrs. Vavasour," 
said she, ^Met her hold her sceptre as long as 
she can. The right person will come some 
day, no doubt, and then we shall not see her 
playing the queen as she does to-night." 

Meanwhile, on the very ottoman where 
their friendship first began, sat the object of 
these remarks with Lady Fanny Meredith, 
the latter scolding Helen as a young married 
woman was in duty bound to do. 

** You must not look so, Helen; indeed you 
shall not, or I shall be obliged to be very 
angry. You know I am not so certain of 
the wisdom of your choice as to permit you ' 
to treat all the rest of the world with dis- 
dain." 

" Ah, Fanny, it is not that ! who do T see 
to be compared to him ? and to think that 
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to-night, perhaps, I may see him again. In 
another hoar I shall be in the same room 
with him ! can you expect me to smile upon 
all sorts of indifTerent people, and encourage 
all sorts of partners, when I care only to 
keep myself disengaged for one f " 

" Very pretty and very romantic," answered 
the young matron ; " but perhaps, after all, 
he may not be there, and then you will have 
been carrying yourself like an empress to a 
crowd of frightened worshippers all for no- 
thing ! except to frighten them away." 

" But he is to be there. He knows I am 
going." 

"The very reason, perhaps, under your 
peculiar circumstances, to keep him away...." 

Helen's countenance drooped. 

" Nay, dear child," continued Lady Fanny; 
" remember I only say so to guard you 
against a disappointment which your self- 
indulgence will make too severe. How do 
you know he is to be at this ball to-night ? 
you do not correspond ?" 
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" Oh, dear no. Alas ! how could I ? No, 
it was my coasin, Rose Compton, who hap- 
pened to mention it when she called on us 
to-day. She came to ask us to dine with my 
aunt, and she said, * Only to meet the Trem- 
letts, who are going afterwards to Lady 

Carlton's ball' upon which," added Helen 

with a faint smile, *^ mamma instantly de- 
clined, and said that as I had already two 
parties this evening, it was enough for me. 
Poor mamma ! she thinks she is guarding me 
so jealously so carefully !" 

" And how long is this to last ? " asked 
Lady Fanny, after a pause. 

" I do not know," murmured Helen. 

" Because," continued her friend, " though 
I really do begin now to hear his name men- 
tioned continually as a rising man, and though 
he is spoken of as quite a genius, still the law 

is a very tedious, up-hill profession it may 

be years before he may realise the fortune 
which many others are ready to offer you at 



once." 
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" But we can wait," exclaimed Helen, 
fervently ; " he will realise it in time, no 
doubt — ^for he told me himself it was the 
dream of his life ! " 

This was a sort of chivalric love which 
Lady Fanny could, by no possibility, com- 
prehend. The depth, the earnestness, the 
devotion of it was something quite beyond 
her. She looked at her own husband when 
Helen ceased speaking, and wondered if Helen 
would be shocked and scandalized if she were 
privately to confess to her that no such grand 
feelings as these had ever fired her youthful 
breast when that grave, sober man had 
seriously requested her to unite her fate 
with his ! 

" The dream of his life ! " thought she to 
herself. " Good gracious ! Mr. Meredith would 
say it was very wrong, and a sad waste of 
time to make one object the dream of one's 
life! And all the time that Mr. Peyton 
Tremlett is enjoying this dream, Helen is to 
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be throwing match after match away, and 
wasting her best years in waiting for him ! 
Ah, if grandmamma did but suspect it, how 
she would lecture her ! " 

But though the Duchess did not suspect 
the object, she saw clearly enough, in spite 
of Mrs. Vavasour's unhesitating assurance to 
the contrary, that Helen had lost her light- 
heartedness, and she read in those clear, 
deep eyes an anxiety and a restlessness 
which should not have belonged to one so 
young, and which told a tale very easily to 
be read. 

" She has lost her heart to some one or 
other," said the Duchess, to her grand-' 
daughter that evening, after Mrs. Vavasour 
and Helen were gone ; " and I am very much 
afraid it is Colonel Audley, who certainly 
behaved very badly." 

" In what way ? " asked Lady Fanny, glad 
to lead the subject away from ground which 
might be dangerous. 
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"In never coming forward again. Mrs. 
Vavasour tells me she did not consider his 
dismissal so decisive as to justify his complete 
withdrawal; yet he has made no more ad- 
vances, although he is in town, and bowed to 
them in the Park the other day." 

" They will meet at Lady Carlton's to- 
night," said Lady Fanny, " and really Helen 
does look so bewitching in that blue crape, 
that he must be a brave man who could 
resist her." 

Yet her friend well knew that if Peyton 
Tremlett also were at that party, Colonel 
Audley, even if won back by her beauty, would 
very soon be repulsed by her manner. 

And Mrs. Vavasour, too, had a suspicion 
that Helen had managed somehow to offend 
Colonel Audley, and her one great reason for 
attending Lady Carlton's ball was, that she 
might endeavour to set matters straight, and 
bring the affair on again. 

" Helen will never do so well again," 
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thought the mother to herself as they drove 
to the ball; "he is worth a little trouble, 
and I can manage him so much better with- 
out his mother, that I am glad she is not 
to be there, watching us, to-night." 

Mrs. Audley did not consider Lady Carlton 
an advantageous acquaintance. Mrs. Audley 
had attained to a very high position in society. 
Lady Carlton had only just made a good 
match after many years of obscure widowhood, 
consequently, she was merely a beginner, and 
as such must toil up to the top of the hill 
where sat Mrs. Audley, before she could 
expect that lady to lend her a helping 
hand. - *> ^ 

But Lady Carlton was getting on. She 
had all the gentlemen on her side, though 
the mothers and sisters still held back. She 
was a very pretty woman, had plenty of 
money, a good house, and was very fond of 
giving parties. She was rather pleased to 
have secured Mrs. and the beautiful Miss 
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Vavasour for her ball, and was very anxious 
to make it agreeable to them. 

"Pray beg Mrs. Vavasour to bring any 
young men she likes," said she to Mrs. 
Compton, through whose kind of&ces she had 
obtained the introduction, "for very often 
young ladies are particular about having 
their own set around them, and you know 
I don't care who comes ! " 

Mrs. Compton smiled. 

" My sister never does such a thing," said 
she, ** it is quite against her rules ; but if you 
like to give me cards for two or three of their 
intimates, I think I can arrange it." 

And the result of Mrs. Compton's " ar- 
rangement " was, that Lord Douglas, Colonel 
Audley, and Mr. Tremlett, all promised to 
do themselves the honour of waiting on Lady 
Carlton on the appointed evening. 

The rooms were crowded when Helen and 
her mother arrived. Lord Douglas was close 
to the door, and the moment he caught 
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sight of Helen's lovely face, looking flushed 
and nervous, he was by her side. 

" Will you dance with me?" he whispered ; 
*' do not say yes if you would rather be free, 
but you can at least take my arm." 

"Oh, generous-hearted!" thought Helen, 
as with a bright, grateful smile she accepted 
his offer ; " if I had but such a brother ! " 

And Mrs. Vavasour took a vacant seat 
with a complacent air, and said within her* 
self, " Perhaps she has not quite lost him 
after all ! " 

This was to be an eventful evening to Helen, 
and she had not lived long enough in the 
world to go through it with the unflinching 
stoicism of an habitui. It was ten long 
months since she had seen Peyton Tremlett, 
and this evening they were to meet again for 
the first time. 

IIoTV they were to meet, how he would wish 
her to greet him,- and how he would himself 
behave, engrossed her whole thoughts, and 
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her eyes wandered round the rooms with a 
sort of feverish restlessness which made her 
almost totally oblivious to the kind and con- 
siderate attentions of the partner on whose 
arm she leant. Then came thoughts as to 
how she should get rid of Lord Douglas when 
he, whom she was expecting, should appear ; 
and yet, something in his manner told her 
that he had an object in thus taking her from 
her mother's side — it seemed almost as if 
he knew that that meeting had best take 
place where fewest spectators should witness 
it — at least, so thought Helen ; for now she 
found herself in a balcony filled with flowers, 
and enclosed so as to form a deliciously cool 
retreat apart from the dancers. 

From this position they stood and watched 
all that passed in the crowded rooms — not 
entirely unobserved themselves, but merely 
set down as a couple engaged in a flirtation. 

Helen had recovered herself. Animated 
now by the scene before her, and having gained 
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courage by the respite from the sudden en- 
counter she had anticipated, she was now 
laughing and talking with her usual gaiety. 
She wished, in her heart, that Peyton Tremlett 
would come up just as she stood there, for 
she thought, if he did, she could then greet 
him with self-possession. 

Just at that moment she heard a voice in 
the crowd near her — a voice which set every 

pulse beating — ^and she heard the words : 

" Yes, I have been watching her for some 

time, and very beautiful she undoubtedly 



is " 



The crash of a noisy waltz drowned the 
rest of the sentence ; but with a start which 
even her companion could not help observing, 
she turned suddenly to the spot from whence 
the voice proceeded, and looked for its owner. 

Yes ; there, in the shadow of a deep curtain, 
with Grace Compton (Rose's next sister), on 
his arm, stood Peyton Tremlett, gazing at 
her, and still gazing, even when their glances 
met, yet not a single sign of recognition ! 
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For an instant, with a pang of acute pain, 
Helen averted her eyes. " So near me, yet 
no greeting!" said she to herself. "Is it 
thus we meet ? " 

And she looked again, but a general move 
had taken place, and he and his partner had 
passed on. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was the scene of a moment, as most of 
such scenes generally are, yet the whole 
review of her life for the last ten months 
seemed to pass before Helen in that brief 
moment. 

" Are these the terms on which he intends 
that we should meet ?" thought she to her- 
self; "after so long, to think he should pass 
on, without a smile, without a look !" 

And then she recollected all she had suf- 
fered, so long and so silently, for his sake — 
and this was her reward. Her first feeling 
was of wounded affection ; her next, wounded 
pride, and fortunate it was that the latter 
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came, as it were, to the rescue of the former, 
otherwise she could not so quickly, though 
by a great eflfort, have recovered her equa- 
nimity. 

But, to all appearance, she was herself 
again in a moment. She gave Lord Douglas 
a glance to ,see if she could discern by the 
expression of his face any sign of his having 
observed the rencontre; but no, he seemed 
looking about him placidly and contentedly, 
making his way towards a vacant seat, where 
he soon deposited her, and placed himself by 
her side. 

Helen was glad. She was in no mood to 
be taken back to her mother. She dreaded 
every instant seeing Peyton Tremlett again, 
and was determined that from whatever 
corner of the room he might be watching 
her, he should see she was not the least 
aflfected by his conduct. 

But with such thoughts as these warring 
within her breast, and troubling her grieved 

N 2 
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heart, it was not likely that she should be a 
very amusing partner to her companion, and 
she could not feel surprised when he remarked 
to her that she was strangely pri-occupe that 
night. 

" I suspect," said he, with a faint smile, 
" that you and I are somewhat in the same 
case here; we are both looking for some 
familiar face amongst this motley throng, and 
except the large melancholy eyes of your 
faithful victim, Audley, I do not meet a 
Bingle pair that belongs to a friend." 

Helen coloured first, and then laughed ; 
coloured because she wondered if he made 
this assertion to put her at her ease, and 
laughed, because till that moment she had 
not observed Colonel Audley, who certainly 
did look very woe-begone, holding aloof in 
this terra incognita, and eveiy minute shoot- 
ing a side-long look at her, to see if she 
would either bow or smile. 

And this she immediately did with a cor- 
diality which seemed quite to surprise him. 
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If he once joins us/' said Lord Douglas, 
it is hopeless to expect another moment's 
conversation, and I have a great deal to say 
to you* Will you come into another room ?" 

Helen's heart beat fast, for, poor girl, 
although she knew lie was aware of her secret, 
she also dreaded lest he might not have pos- 
sessed himself of quite the right story, and 
perhaps wished to be sure of the truth. Yet 
$she could do nothing but acquiesce, and they 
again threaded their way through the dancers 
into another part of the suite of rooms, so 
beautifully arranged for the grand occasion. 

On their way they met their hostess, smil- 
kig and bowing. 

^* That is the third time this evening she 
has welcomed me to her party," whispered 
Lord Douglas, laughing; 'Moes she think 
there are three * Douglas's ' in the field, do 
you think ?" 

" Mamma told me," replied Helen, " that 
Lady Carlton does not know half her guests 
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to-night. Some friend who knows everybody 
has asked them for her." 

" Very likely," was Lord Douglas's answer, 
" or perhaps * some friends/ for my card 
came through Mrs. Compton's hands ; bat I 
do not see half the people I expected.^' 

^' Grace Compton was standing close to us 
just now," said Helen faintly, for she feh 
approaching a name she wished to utter 
whilst she had courage enough. 

" Was she really ? I never saw her, neither 
do I see " 

'*She was on Mr. Tremlett's arm," said 
Helen, looking steadily before her. 

(It was over. She had pronounced the 
name, and mighty was the eifort, yet how 
small the effect !) 

"I saw Mr. Tremlett," returned Lord 
Douglas, with what Helen thought was as- 
sumed indifference, "but I have looked in 
vain for your friend Eva." 

" Eva !" Helen looked up in some sur* 
prise ; " was Eva to be here to-night ?" 
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" I heard it on the best authority," smiled 
Lord Douglas ; " from herself." 

Helen looked mystified. There was some- 
thing peculiar in the manner of Lord Douglas 
— a sort of air as if he wanted to be ques- 
tioned. 

" Have you seen her to-day, then ?" she 
asked. 

'* Yes. I have seen a good deal of her 
lately. She was staying down in the country 
in a house where I spent the Easter recess. 
I do not wonder at her being your friend. 
She is charming." 

Helen's face, which till now had worn such 
a harassed and anxious expression, was now 
suddenly irradiated, and with all the quick 
perception which it is the fashion to call 
womanly, she instantly launched out in 
praises of her friend — praises which were 
very evidently exceedingly grateful to the 
ear of her listener. As she spoke, his eyes 
£xed themselves on her in deep attention. 
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There is a fascination in hearing those in 
whom we are interested (to use the mildest 
term) spoken of, and Helen's relief at what 
she considered her discovery, took such a load 
oflT her spirits that they rose immediately, 
and she was in the midst of a conversation 
full of animation, when, raising her eyes 
towards an open door opposite to her, they 
met the face of Peyton Tremlett again, this 
time alone, and almost glaring upon her with 
an expression of astonishment and indigna- 
tion. 

No longer taken hy surprise, no longer 
stricken with the first shock of affection 
wounded and disappointed, but supported by 
the pride that was fortunately still at her 
command, she was now determined to treat 
him exactly as he had a few moments before 
treated her, and though finding it impossible 
to avoid a bow of recognition, she gave it as if 
he had been but a stranger, and then laughingly 
resumed her conversation with Lord Douglas.^ 
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who, deep in his own affairs, little dreamed 
with what a bitter pang and painfal effort 
that young girl endeavoured to hide what 
was passing in her own full heart. 

It might almost seem as though the whole 
of that small circle of friends were playing 
at cross-purposes that evening, for just 
then Mrs. Vavasour made her way towards 
Helen, leaning on Colonel Audley's arm, 
and whispered that she was going down to 
supper. 

"Follow," said she in a low tone, and 
Helen half rose, and then sat down again, for 
she saw that Lord Douglas's eyes and thoughts 
were quite in another direction. Mrs. and 
Miss Tremlett were entering the room. 

"Lord Douglas," said she quickly, "just • 
take me down to mamma, and then I release 
you. I see very well," she added with a sly 
smile, " that you are quite tired of me, and 
are looking out for another partner, but I 
forgive you." 

N 5 
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" Will you come and speak to Mrs. Trem- 

lett first ?" 

"Mamraa seemed to wish me to follow 
her," hesitated Helen, and then she thought 

better of it. " Yes," she added, " you can 

resign me to her instead.". 

" Why should you think I am so anxious 
to resign you ?" 

" Deny it if you can," was Helen's answer, 
and as she joined Mrs. Tremlett, at the very 
moment that she saw a loop-hole for Peyton 
to advance, Colonel Audley was at her 
elbow. 

" I have been sent for you by Mrs. Vava- 
sour," said he, and I was to say, that if by 
any singular chance I should find Miss Vava- 
sour disengaged, I was to beg her to come 
into the supper room, where we are trying 
to organise a party to Richmond, and know- 
ing how fond you are of boating " 

" Miss Vavasour is quite disengaged," in- 
terrupted Helen in a marked tone, for she 
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saw close to her the listener whom she 
wished might, hear the words, and taking 
Colonel Audley's arm, she left the room, 
haying merely given a glance and a meaning 
smile at her friend Eva, who was moviiig off 
ip another direction with Lord Douglas. 
But she was followed. 
" Helen," said a voice in her ear, ** is it 
for this I broke through my rules, and came 
here to-night ? you surely are not going ? am 
I not to have a word ?" 

*' Mamma seldom returns to the ball-room 
after supper," was her reply, not even looking 
at him; "and if she should, I am already 

very deeply engaged " 

" Have I no claim, Helen ?" 

" You should have asserted it sooner." 

" But I have not been five minutes in the 



room." 



Helen's eyes flashed. This really was too 
much, and without another word, but the 
slightest possible bend, she continued her 
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course downstairs, and saw Peyton Tremlett 
no more that night. 

Such was their meeting — after such a 
parting ! a parting full of mutual confidence 
and affection — a meeting with nothing but 
bitterness, distrust, and jealousy, between 
them. How could Peyton Tremlett know 
how those long months which had intervened 
since last he saw Helen, had been passed? 
How could he guess from her manner this 
night, that she hac^ spent them in one long 
thought of him? What could he infer but 
that one or other, or both of his rivals, had 
taken advantage of his apparent withdrawal, 
and had made progress accordingly in the 
good graces of her whose heart he fully 
thought he had won ? 

" If it be so," thought he to himself, as he 
took a seat by his mother, and clenched his 
teeth, " if I could but be sure of it, I would 
give her up without another thought." 

Little did he guess how wretched at tliat 
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moment was the young creature who was so 
gaily tripping downstairs on Colonel Audley's 
arm ! Little did he think that he had sent 
her home to a sleepless pillow, and that those 
eyes of Helen Vavasour's, which had been the 
theme of admiration in the ball room that 
night, did not close till their lids were 
swollen and blistered with tears ! and all for 
him, who talked to himself so lightly of giving 
her up without a thought ! 

Mrs. Vavasour did not allow Helen to 
rejoin the dancers that evening. So long as 
she was, to all appearance, so well occupied 
in talking to, and walking about with, Lord 
Douglas, Mrs. Vavasour was quiescent. She 
did not care for her daughter's not dancing 
in such a crush as it was, and to be on Lord 
Douglas's arm the whole time was satis- 
factory. 

This evening, so fraught with misery to 
Helen, had been very well employed by her 
mother. 
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Though rather shy of accosting Helen her- 
self, Colonel Audley had soon made his way 
up to Mrs. Vavasour, and whilst that careful 
matron kept her maternal eye on the pair 
who were " sitting out " every dance with 
such effrontery, she had smiles and fair words 
in abundance for him who was still con- 
sidered the best match of the season. 

At first Colonel Audley had been shy — 
then distant — then more cordial — then 
friendly — then confidential — until at last 
into Mrs. Vavasour's delighted ear was 
poured the proposal in due form ! Yet how 
calm and un-elated was Mrs. Vavasour's face 
as she listened ! Had he been but a. Mr. 
Smith, with five hundred a year, she could 
not have received his stammering announce- 
ment of the annual thousands that he would 
place at Helen's feet, with more perfect 
unconcern. 

"But, dear Colonel Audley," she said, 
after a long consultation, " you must not ask 
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me to answer for my Helen. I can only tell 
you what my own feelings are, but I must 
not say a word for her, because it would not 
be fair." 

" But, Mrs. Vavasour, do you think I have 
any hope ?" 

" Well, really I cannot say till I see you 
together a little more. Come to us as often 
as ever you like, and then you can judge for 
yourself." 

"But suppose she refuses me, Mrs. Vava- 
sour?" 

" She cannot until you offer yourself to her.'' 

" Oh ! I see ! then you will keep the secret 
and let me make my own way ?" 

" Certainly ; or pave it for you if you 
prefer it. Helen is very young, remember ; 
she has seen nothing of the world, and not 
much of you, so do not be discouraged at 
first. Go on steadily and boldly, and when I 
think you are safe shall I tell you?" 

" Oh ! Mrs. Vavasour !" 
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Colonel Audley's gratitude was extreme. 
This was exactly what he wished, exactly the 
very plan that would give him the best chance 
(so he thought) and the least trouble (of that 
he was sure). 

No wonder, then, that he was in high 
spirits when he came up to Helen with the 
message from her mother; he found her just 
in the mood to receive him with graciousness, 
nay, more, quite with pleasure, for he was 
the very object she required at the moment, 
to di'feplay in triumph before the eyes of him 
who had played too well his part of keeping 
their engagement a secret to the world. 

No wonder either that Mrs, Vavasour 
asked for her carriage, and did not return to 
the ball room. She had encountered Peyton 
Tremlett at the door ; she had bowed and 
smiled to his mother and sister; had looked 
beyond him in the most unconscious manner ; 
and had no sooner been provided with a plate 
of cold chicken, than she sent Colonel Audley 
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back to remove her daughter from the dan- 
gerous vicinity. 

To her that had been a most successful 
evening. She had done three great deeds: 
given the room the idea that Lord Douglas 
was at her daughter's feet ; brought Colonel 
Audley most skilfully to the point ; and cut 
Peyton Tremlett dead. 

"After this," thought she, "he will not 
dare to call, much less to speak to us." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Some days passed — days devoted to what is 
called pleasure and enjoyment. How far 
Helen Vavasour enjoyed them may be easily 
guessed, but the whirl of a busy season 
served to distract her thoughts in a measure, 
and her mother took good care also to what 
channel she led them, feeling and seeing that 
the present was a crisis in Helen's life. 

Those few first days after Lady Carlton's 
ball were all in Colonel Audley's favour. 
Piqued by the events of that evening, Helen 
listened to him as she had never listened 
before. She did not think him so vapid as 
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he once appeared to her ; she actually found 
some good points in him. 

" I never saw any one more amiable," Mrs. 
Vavasour remarked one morning when speak- 
ing of him, and Helen actually acquiesced. 

But there came a day when Lady Fanny 
Meredith called in Tilney Street, and asked 
Mrs. Vavasour to let Helen take a long drive 
with her. 

" I am going all the way to Chiswick," 
said she, " to see a Skye terrier puppy, and I 
want a companion ; may it be Helen ?" 

Little dreamt Mrs. Vavasour, when she 
gave her ready consent, that treason was 
plotting; that Helen's abstraction, and 
Helen's wretchedness at Lady Carlton's ball, 
had been noticed and commented on, both by 
Lord Douglas and Eva, and that Lady Fanny 
had been the depository of their mutual sus- 
picions. She had listened in silence, for she 
knew more than did either of them, and she 
had inwardly resolved to speak to Helen. 
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'^ Mamma always said," exclaimed Eva, 
" that if Peyton ever took a fancy to Helen, 
which he did the moment he saw her, that it 
woold be for his misery and not his happi- 
ness, and so it has proved, for he is an 
altered being, and will go nowhere." 

" But they met at Lady Carlton's ?" 

" Yes ; for an instant only, just as we 
arrived, for we were late, and Mrs. Vavasour 
was going ; and then Helen was on Colonel 
Audley's arm, and hardly noticed Peyton. 
As for Mrs. Vavasour, she either did not see 
him, or she cut him." 

Lady Fanny said nothing, but she resolved 
that before that week was a day older, she 
would see Helen and question her as to whether 
the affair were ended, or still subterraneously 
growing, and for this purpose she planned 
the drive to Chiswick which would give her 
a t^te-d'tSte with Helen of some hours. 

Glad and thankful was the young girl 
to avail herself of it, and as they seemed 
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to fly along the smooth roads on that sum- 
mer's afternoon, her heart poured out all its 
fulness into the sympathising bosom of her 
friend. The first meeting at Lady Carlton's 
— ^his cool remarks upon her — his turning 
aWay with Grace Compton — his second meet- 
ing at the door of the ball room, " when, 
dear Fanny, I had just been listening to 
something very interesting which your bro- 
ther was telling me, and perhaps I did look 
as if I were flirting "—all this Helen told. 
** But, Helen, you say you saw him twice?" 
" Certainly I did ; and I thought it so 
insulting that he should pretend not to see 
me, particularly when he was with Grace 
Compton, who, of course, has often made her 
remarks about us, that when I met him the 
second time I felt indignant, and I dare say I 
showed it; and now I am half sorry, for he 
has never been near our house, and I dare say 
he will never speak to me again." 

And the large tears floated to the verge of 
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Helen's eyelids, ready to fall at the slightest 
provocation. 

" No fear of that," exclaimed Lady Fanny, 
gaily, " it is nothing but a lovers' quarrel at 
the very worst, and those are always made up 
again, as everybody knows ; but what I want 
to solve is, the mystery of his having been 
half the evening in the room with you with- 
out one sign of recognition. Eva decidedly 
told me that he had only entered the room 
with herself and her mother, and that was 
just as you were leaving it. Now, an idea 
has struck me " 

" What does Eva think of it all ? " inter- 
rupted Helen, anxiously. 

** She is sorry for her brother, because she 
sees he is not happy ; but she knows nothing 
of your engagement, of course." 

** Alas ! I do not think I have any right to 
call it an engagement now ! " sighed Helen, 
and Lady Fanny laughed at her. 

** All because of a lovere' quarrel ! — oh, 
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Helen, what a silly child ! But I told you I 
had an idea ; you know, I dare say, that your 
Peyton's eldest brother has arrived from 
India." 

" I heard so — ^but don't say my Peyton.'* 
" That he was at the same ball ? " 
" I did not hear that." 
'^That the brothers are so alike, that I 
verily believe you have made a mistake 
between them, and this is the whole 
secret ! " 

Helen clasped her hands. If this were 
indeed true— and she saw in a moment the 
probability of it — then the case was reversed, 
and the fault was all hers ! What could she 
do ! what could she say? Write, she durst 
not — speak, she had no opportunity — and her 
distress and remorse were far greater than her 
previous indignation had been. 

It was a position of some difficulty, but, 
fortunately, Helen was not friendless. It 
was on Lady Fanny only that she could de- 
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pend, and Lady Fanny was not one to desert 
her. 

" It seems to me,'* said she, " that this is 
a case which really requires a meeting, be- 
cause you cannot go on with a misappre- 
hension between you. I begin to think it 
is a duty you owe to each other to clear up 
the little mischief, and decide between your- 
selves the course you are both in future to 
pursue, although, being a true-love course, 
nobody has any right to expect it to run 
smooth." 

" Ah, Fanny, don't laugh ! Your troubles 
of that kind are over ! " 

" My dear, I never had any. If the man 
I loved had made me unhappy, my love would 
very soon have come to an end. But to be 
serious, if you wish it — before I aid and abet 
in this affair — tell me if you think, were 
Peyton Tremlett to get some good place 
under Government, or anything lucrative under 
the sun, that Mrs. Vavasour would ever con- 
sent?" 
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'^ I am sure she would ; I can see no pos- 
sible reason why she should not ! " exclaimed 
Helen, decidedly. 

" Then," returned Lady Fanny, " I do not 
see that I should be doing wrong in tiying to 
bring about a tite'd'tite between you. I 
must turn it oyer in my mind ; it is of no use 
trying to get him to a party." 

" Why not ? " 

^* Because he goes no where. He is deep 
in books and over head-and-ears in law studies. 
Perhaps he is working hard for your sake, 
Helen. But if he declines one invitation, he 
cannot accept others, so I must contrive 
something else, and you shall be duly in- 
formed." 

But Helen, with a contrariety which she 
could not explain even to herself^ shrank 
from this proposed t^te-d-t^te. She thought, 
in the first place, that if a meeting were really 
necessary, the wish for it should proceed from 
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himself; and in the next, a tSte-d-tSte, by 
arrangement, would have something awfal in 
it. Very likely it would make matters worse 
than they were, very likely each would find 
they had nothing particular to say, and the 
slight breach which an apparent mistake had 
made between them, would widen when it 
came to be made of sufficient consequence to 
require explanation. 

So Helen shrank. 

" Oh no, Fanny ! — indeed no, now 1 think 
of it ; if mamma were ever to hear of it she 
would never forgive me — never have con- 
fidence in me again — I could never face her 
again." 

" How did you face her then after that me- 
morable day down at Spring Hill, when you 
gave this young lover of yours the heart 
which he is now filling with doubts, and 
fears, and wretchedness? to judge by those 
wan cheeks." 

" Ah ! because I went home that day in 
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such a whirl of happiness ! I seemed to live 
in a different world altogether after I had 
heard him say " 

Lady Fanny shook her head. 

" Helen, Helen ! you care for Peyton 
Tremlett too much ! Don't build your every 
hope of happiness on his love — don't set 
your affections so stedfastly on one whom we 
do not, as yet, quite understand." 

*' Oh ! but / understand him ! " exclaimed 
Helen, eagerly ; " and," added she, faltering- 
^^S^Jy ^' he told me I n^ust trust him, and 
wait patiently till he could declare himself, 
and never believe a word that might be breathed 
against him " 

*' And do you trust him thus implicitly, 
Helen ? " 

" I think so," murmured the young 
girl ; " only it is so difficult to go on trust- 
ing, when we never can exchange a 
word " 

" I understand you there," said Lady 

O 2 
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Fanny, quickly ; '^ onroinantic as I am, I can 
easily enter into that feeling. I can quite 
imagine that a smouldering fire wants a stir 
up occasionally ; and the more I reflect upon 
it, the more I think that if matters are ever 
to come to a satisfactory termination, that 
' stir«up ' ought to take place in the shape of 
an interyiew. I do not wish to make you 
an undutiful daughter, but since you tell me 
that nothing but money stands in the way of 
your happiness, I shall just s^ what Mr. 
Meredith can do. He has more moneyed and 
influential friends than anybody I know. He 
has acquaintances in all sorts of high places, 
and if I tell him that Peyton Tremlett was an 
old loTe of mine, depend upon it, before the 
year is out, he will find some excellent place 
for him — out of the kingdom ! " 

Helen smiled — ^impossible not to smile at 
the buoyant warmth of the happy young wife, 
but her smile was full of inexpressible sad- 
WHSn Lady Fanny's support was very valuable 
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to her — her sympathy very precious; Jbut 
still Helen could not help feeling that one 
so happy and so fortunate in her lot as her 
friend, could hardly realise the state of sus- 
pense and dread jn which she lived—for it 
was a state of dread though she hardly liked 
to acknowledge it. She knew that were her 
mother to discover the fact of her engage^ 
Inenty that that alone would be a sufficient 
reason and excuse for lier to forbad the match 
altogether! Thus, her great anxiety was, 
that Peyton might soon have, at least, some 
prospect of being able to come forward ; and 
the offer of a helping hand, from one so 
influential as Mr. Meredith, was gratefully 
and. gladly received. 

**As for the. mystery of Lady Carlton's 
ball,'' said Lady Fanny, '^ perhaps that had 
better clear itself up ; these things generally 
do. So unless I find some irresistible op- 
portunity, dear Helen, I think I had better 
not run the risk of getting you into dis* 
grace." 
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By this time they were at Ghiswick. The 
puppy, of which they were in quest, was to 
be seen at a greengrocer's shop ; so poor a 
little place, that Lady Fanny would not allow 
Helen to get out of the carriage. 

" Mrs. Vavasour is always so afraid of your 
catching something infectious, Helen, that I 
will not Have it on my conscience. You sit 
there whilst I go in." And Helen was left 
to her own meditations* 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and found 
her still deep in thoughts so pleasant and 
so hopeful, that the minutes had seemed to 
her to fly with unusual swiftness; and a 
feeling of tenderness, strengthened by the 
idea that perhaps she had been unjust to- 
wards one who appeared all the more dear 
in consequence, was stealing over her, when 
suddenly the abrupt pulling up of a horse, at 
full gallop, startled her from her reverie, and 
looking up she saw Peyton Tremlett by her 
side. 
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The first expression which comes over a 
countenance in a moment of surprise, is gene- 
rally the truest. Helen's lighted up with 
a gleam like sunshine, and met a look 
which, at first full of doubt and uncertainty, 
changed to one of radiant happiness when 
the nature of his reception was thus made 
evident. 

Before Helen's glance of delighted surprise 
could fade away, his hand was on the carriage 
door, and to her first astonished exclamation 
of " How came. you here?" his answer seemed 
ready for the question. It was, " Am I 
welcome ? " 

Months of suspense, months of trying, trem* 
bling hopes and fears, months of doubts which 
would force their way up despite the strong 
wish to keep them down, were all forgotten 
and dispelled in that moment and a few suc- 
ceeding ones. Brief words, all-speaking 
looks sufficed ; time goes for nothing in cases 
like these — volumes could not have said more 
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than their first few words, and Helen was 
happy again, for he was unchanged I 

'^ But what an extraordinary chance ! " 
exclaimed Helen. ^^ How came you to ube 
riding this way ? " 

" It was no chance, my Helen," said the 
voice, inaudible except to her attentive ear ; 
'^I saw Douglas this morning, and he happened 
to mention that Lady Fanny was wild about 
some Skye terrier, and wished him to ride to 
Chiswick and inquire about it. Then, in 
came Eva, who had been calling at your 
house, and found you had gone out for the 
afternoon with Lady Fanny t the' servants 
said they thought you were gone to Chiswick. 
I should have been but a sorry lover, Helen, 
could I not have argued from these scraps of 
information where I should be likely to find 
yon, though I never anticipated such good 

fortune as to find you alone; so see I had 

prepared a card on which I had written, 
* Name your own time and place — only 
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^ve me the opportunity of asking you in 
person what I am to infer from your behaviour 
to me at Lady Carlton's.' " 

Helen's eyes iilled. 

" When you had Grace Gompton on your 
arm, Peyton, you cut me completely ! " said 
she, reproachfully. 

"I, Helen? I never spoke to Grace 
Gompton the whole evening ! " 

" Then it was your brother ! " she ex- 
claimed, exultingly ; " it was not you, 
Peyton?" 

"My brother was there certainly, long 
before I went myself, and he has raved of 
you ever since. But as you passed me at 
the door, Helen, how did you treat me 
then ? " 

She looked down and smiled. 

" You are very foolish to rememBer that 
now,^' said she, and there she was right. 

He had no cause to complain of this 
meeting, whatever he might say about the 
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last, and the rapid torrent of long pent 
thoughts, and feelings, and hopes, and pros- 
pects, which he poured into her ear as she sat 
listening breathlessly, soon proved that he 
had forgotten all except his love for her, and 
her faithfulness to him^ 

" And now," said he, in conclusion, " I 
had better go before Lady Fanny makes her 
appearance, lest I involve her in our mystery ; 
but be true to me still, my Helen, and trust 
to my living down all obstacles ! How, when, 
or where we can meet I know not, for Mrs. 
Vavasour ignores my very presence in the 
same room with her, but' never mind ; de* 
pend upon it, I shall find means to commu* 
nicate with you — :it may be but by a look, or 
a sign, or a flower — still you will know, and 
you will tiiist Never mind what you hear — 
never mind even what you see — all I say is, 
trust 1 " 

She saw him ride away, she watched him 
out of sight, and not till the last sound of his 
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horse's hoofs had died upon her ear, did it 
strike her how very long Lady Fanny had 
been bargaining about her Skye terrier, and 
turning round to look into the little shop, she 
saw her friend in the act of emerging from it, 
with a small brown bundle on her arm, like a 
muff of one of those marvellous furs which are 
produced in London every season under the 
name of some new animal. 

" I have got it," said Lady Fanny, care- 
fully placing the treasure in the lap. " Is it 
not perfect. But I have had to give five 
guineas for it.*' 

Even this recall to the tame realities of 
common life did not bring Helen down from 
her altitude all at once. She looked at the 
puppy and patted its glossy head, but her 
thoughts were far away, and her mind wholly 
occupied with them. She found it impossible 
even to pretend an interest in the Skye 
terrier. 

" Forgive my want of sympathy for the 
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momenty" said she to Lady Fanny, as the 
latter expatiated in glowing terms on ber pur^ 
chase ; '^ but I have something to tell you— «- 
I have had such an adventure " 

Lady Fanny laughed. 

^^ Ton silly little thing ! " she exclaimed^ 
f^ do you think I do npt know all about it ? 
Do you suppose I could not see you through 
all the cabbages and lettuces in that little 
window? Would the purchase of this small 
individual, lovely as it is, ^have taken me all 
this time, do you imagine ? " 

'* Well, I certainly thought you were rather 
long," smiled Helen. 

" Not you, my dear ; you thought nothing 
of me^ but I saw you, nevertheless. So instead 
of being a most cruel marplot, I pretended 
to be a wild horticulturalist ; and there is 
not a gooseberry-bush in the garden at the 
back of that shop, with which I have not 
made acquaintance, nor an apple-tree of which 
I have not heard the history ! But, seriously. 
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Helen, I am thankful it has so happened that 
you have met thus, without premeditation. 
How did it go off? " 

"Well — very well — quite to my heart's 
content ! " exclaimed Helen ; and she then 
itepeated to her friend the substance of the 
interview, concluding with the words, " There 
is nothing unsatisfactory now, except the 
secrecy, and that we cannot help." 

" I am relieved it is over,'* returned Lady 
Fanny, " and can but hope all may end well, 
though you know, as well as I do, there is 
always danger in secrecy. You have no hold 
on him ! " 

" Oh, Fanny, his honour ! " 

" Yes, that sounds chivalric^; but it is 
very odd, that though my destiny is linked 
to one of the most upright and honourable 
of men, still I have but little faith in the 
. sex in the case of a secret engagements 
Your fate is in his hands, Helen — ^he holds 
you bound ; but a man is always free unless 
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the engagement be one openly acknow- 
ledged/' 

" It will be so — ^some day." 

" Ah, some day ! Well, I will not croak 
over you whilst you stand in your first sun- 
shine of happiness. I will only hope, and 
though I confess even I myself, like Mrs. 
* Vavasour, had other views for you, still I 
shall not lose sight of your cause, but help 
to the utmost of my ability.*' 

Helen knew well what those ** other views " 
had been, but that was a by-gone story. 
Lord Douglas himself even, had got over it. 
Besides she susipected he, too, had begun 
now to entertain ** other views," and she 
hinted as much to her friend. 

Lady Fanny did not pretend to misunder- 
stand her. 

" When you were in question, Helen," said 
she, "my brother was very communicative, 
but of late he has been quite the contrary. 
I know he is very often at Mrs. Treinlett's, 
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but my mother has never called on her, 
neither has he asked her to do so; conse* 
quentlj, we are supposed to think that he 
admires Eva very much as your friend.''^ 

Helen smiled incredulously. 

" Anybody who marries Eva," said she, 
^^ will be a happy man. She has the sweetest 
temper I ever knew." 

" Has Mr. Peyton Tremlett the same ? " 
asked Lady Fanny. 

"He is more impetuous," replied Helen, 

laconically, and the subject dropped ; for each 

party fell into a reverie of their own thoughts, 

from which they had hardly aroused them* 

selves when the carriage turned sharply round 

into Tilney Street, and deposited Helen at 
her door. 
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